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Their Hearts. By Violet 
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The author of many highly appreciated 
novels has achieved her masterpiece in 
“Their Hearts.” The book is not only a 
work of art giving a vision of reality, but 
also a historical document in which Vic¬ 
torian materialism of the late “ eighties ” is 
most comprehensively dealt with. The 
family of an eminent painter forms the 
centre of a group of characters, who give 
the author scope for showing her intimate 
knowledge of her subject and a high 
degree of artistic imagination. 

Paying Guests. By E. F. 

Benson, i voL-4897. 

In another of his brilliant satires on 
English society and its usages which will 
delight friends of his previous works, Mr. 
Benson depicts an establishment in which 
the word lodger is deemed unmentionable. 
Colonel Chase, the “permanency,” ter¬ 
rorises his hostess and fellow-guests, until 
each characteristically asserts herself and 
open rebellion ensues. How the Colonel 
is worsted and a happy end brought about 
is recounted with the author’s inimitable 
esprit. 

The Unkissed Bride. By 
Berta Ruck, i voL-4898. 

Miss Ruck has made a charming addi¬ 
tion to her series of romances which are the 
delight of modern youth. The heroine, im¬ 
petuous Joy Harrison, acts as private secre¬ 
tary to a doctor who has won fame by 
his air-exploits during the war. The story 
deals with a marriage which is no marriage 
and tells of misunderstandings and quarrels; 
a midnight elopement from the Rivioa to 
Paris takes place and pursuit by aeroplane 
is followed by a happy ending under unusual 
circumstances. 

Unpath’d Waters. By Frank 
Harris, i voL-4899. 

The nine short stories contained in this 
volume are studies of character which do 
full justice to the author’s high literary 
repute. Mr. Harris is always original in 


his point of view, and never fails to engage 
the reader’s interest and sympathy, whether 
he depicts with grave simplicity characters 
from the New Testament, as in “The 
Miracle of the Stigmata,” or whether he 
presents with subtle irony the philosophy 
of modern financiers and the fate of their 
victims. 
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Maurice Baring, i voL-4900. 

The author of “Daphne Adeane” has 
added to his previous fine novels a new 
book, the scene of which is laid in England, 
Russia and Italy, equalling his best works 
in every respect. In the legends of “ The 
Coat Without Seam,” which play an im¬ 
portant part m the life of a gifted young 
writer whose highly sensitive temperament 
causes much unhappiness, the perfect unity 
of our lives is symbolised. 

N o Love. By David Garnett. 
1 voL-4901. 

“ Of all the younger prose writers, there 
is none more obviously possessed of genius 
than Mr.David Garnett .”—The Observer. 

Without seeking to be original, Mr. 
Garnett achieves strange books full of 
beauty intermingled with irony. In “No 
Love,” a novel of to-day, two boys, the 
sons of neighbours, grow up together, each 
influenced by the atmosphere of his home. 
It is not their choice of widely differing 
professions that parts them,but their love for 
the same woman who forsakes them both. 

Lady into Fox, & A Man 
in the Zoo. By David Gar¬ 
nett. 1 voL-4902. 

Mr. Garnett elects to handle strange 
themes m the two tales contained in this 
volume. That his vivid imagination and 
subtle intuition cause a miracle and all it 
involves to appear entirely credible and 
natural is more wonderful than that “a 
grown lady is changed straightway into a 
fox.” In “ A Man in the Zoi»,” a lovers’ 
quarrel and its surprising consequences lead 
to a reconciliation taking place in a cage 
between the orang-outang and the chim¬ 
panzee. 
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THE ROOF 

A PLAY IN SEVEN SCENES 




















The Scene is a little old-fashioned hotel in Paris. 
The action of the play passes between midnight 
and one o’clock of a summer night. 

The first six scenes are played (one after the other ) 
during the same first half of this tune; and the last 
scene in the last half thereof. 

The action starts on the ground floor (Scene I). 
The second scene is played on the first floor; the third , 
fourth , fifth , and sixth scenes on the second floor. 
The final scene is played on the roof. 






NOTE ON THE SCENERY 

Except for the last scene the walls of the various scenes 
need no change, save that in the first two scenes there is 
an entrance in the back wall, and that the partition wall 
—which divides off the service-room in Scene I—has to be 
removed for Scene II, and replaced (further in the room) for 
Scene III. 

The two chief entr’actes should be made after Scene II, 
and again after Scene VI. Otherwise the intervals between the 
scenes should not exceed two minutes between Scenes I and II, 
and one minute between the bedroom scenes. 

The window is in the same place (right-hand wall) in all 
the scenes. 

The service-room in Scene I represents the space of the 
corridor in Scenes III, IV, V, and VI, so that the partition 
needs to be shifted inwards to form the wall of the bedrooms, 
leaving the corridor space to be represented by the service-room 
space in Scene I. 
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SCENE I 

GROUND FLOOR 


Midnight 

The dining-room of the little hotel, divided from a 
service-roo?n, on the Left, by a partition, which 
ends so?ne six feet from the footlights, and is 
screened oil the dinmg-room side. The audience 
looks end-on at what passes in both roo?ns. The 
service-room has a sink and shelves (one over the 
other) for glasses, bottles, plates, spoons, etc., 
along the left wall fonvard, and a chair close to 
the ope?img. Owmg to a curtain it is impossible 
to see what is at the back of this little room. 
The dinmg-room, which occupies the right hand 
and centre of the stage, has three s?nall tables, set 
with white cloths, a glass or two, and salt-cellars, 
and one table (forward. Left Centre) set for a 
meal, at which a pretty, pleasant-faced Nurse 
in uniform is sitting half-way through a simple 
repast. There is a cur tamed window in the 
right wall, and the dining-roo?n doorway is 
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glass-scree?ied from a corridor at the Back. The 
walls of the dining-room, as indeed of each room 
throughout the play, are of a pleasant pearl grey 
with panelling outlined in a deeper shade of the 
same. A clock points to midnight. 

When the curtain rises Gustave, the waiter, 
a man of nearly sixty with a7i mfinitely 
patient, lined, clea7i-sliaven face, and a 
frequent faint smile, is laying tables. 
He moves to and from service-room to 
dinmg-r 00771, settmg two of the tables 
with cups and plates for next morning's 
cafe'. 

Nurse. [Watching him] Twelve o’clock! Don’t 
you get awfully tired, Gustave? 

Gustave. [Inclining his ear towards her, in a 
patient, caressing voice ] Ye-es, Mees, a leetle tired; 
we ’ave no leeft, as you see. 

Nurse. Well, I shan’t want anything more now, 
thank you. 

Gustave. Tt-tt! [ Concerned ] A leetle fruit — 
rafraichi—veree cold. 

He goes across to the serving-room. 

Nurse. No, really. You sit down and rest. 
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Gustave. [ Wheedling ] Veree nice. I ’ave it ready. 
[He brings it.] 

Nurse. Delicious cooking here. 

Gustave. [Bridling] We ’ave a pride, Mees. 

Nurse. Are you left here all alone at night? 

Gustave. With the night porter, ye-es, Mees. 

Nurse. What time do you generally finish? 

Gustave. Meednight. Gentlemen want drinks—a 
leetle supper some time. 

Nurse. [Looking at clock ] Another hour! I feel 
for you, Gustave. I know what feet are! 

Gustave. Feet, Mademoiselle—oh! la-la! ’Ow I 
would like to take my feet off some time! Le Bon 
Dieu created man with four feet—not fair on the two 
which always carry ’eem. 

Sound of meris voices in the corridor. Three 
men — Reggie Fanning, very young , Baker 
and Brice, getting on for forty, appear in 
the doorway . They all appear to have 
bee?i revelling. 

Fanning. I shall go up to the poor, poor Major. 

Brice. Up—up—up—up! 

Baker. Private life for me. 

Brice. We want cocktails, we want cocktails! 

Gustave. Three Martinis, Sare? Veree dry— 
veree cold. 
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Baker. Four, Gustave. Right! 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare. 

He moves to prepare them at the table at the 
entrance of the service-room; the Men dis¬ 
perse dozvn the corridor , Fanning to the 
Left; the other two to the Right. 

Nurse. That boy looks nice; pity he should go 
about like that. 

Gustave. In Paree, Mees, every one a leetle 
fresh. 

Nurse. Yes, and why? You French are the 
steadiest people in the world. 

Gustave. [, Shaking cocktails ] Paree not France, 
Mees. In Paree good wine, good food. People come, 
they eat, they drink—suddenly their blood is sur¬ 
prised—it march. 

Nurse. [Smiling] Excellent, Gustave; I believe 
you’re perfectly right. 

Gustave. We ’ave a couple, numero douze—old 
people, veree comme il faut, veree sage. I watch 
them at dinner—at once they get red, their blood 
march. 

Nurse. A Mr. and Mrs. Beeton—real stolid 
English. We English do seem stolid in Paris. 
Not my poor Mr. Lennox, though—he’s very ill, 
Gustave. 
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Gustave. Such a nice gentleman—’ave such a 
nice face. And ’is leetle girls, so charmeeng, tr£s 
gentilles. 

Nurse. I’m terribly sorry for Mrs. Lennox. I 
only hope they get back to England all right. 

Gustave. Poor ladee—she ’ave a look, always 
watching. \Pouring out the cocktails ] We ’ave a love 
couple, too—veree different—young mari^s, or [Toler¬ 
antly] perhaps not. 

Nurse. Perhaps not? Why? 

Gustave. Veree moch in love. 

Nurse. [Sighing] It can go together, Gustave. 

Gustave. In Paree—not always, Mees. Some¬ 
time they come to see ’ow it work. Sometime they 
come for a little rest from being married. 

Nurse. Are they English these two? 

Gustave. Ye-es, Mees, ’igh society, as you call 
eet. 

Baker. [Appearing in doorway, followed by Brice] 
Gustave, where those cocktails? 

Gustave carries them to him on a tray . 
Right! [He drinks his off and hands one to Brice, 
who tosses his off, too. The7i, carrying the other two 
cocktails, they go off upstairs, rather noisily .] 

Enter Froba, a you?ig violinist, with a Jugo- 
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Slavian face , a lot of hair , and a some¬ 
what hoarse , semi-Americanised voice. 

Froba. Say, Waiter, Pm dry. Give me a long 
squashy lemon drink. 

Gustave. Ye-es, Mister Froba. [Begins to squeeze 
lemo?isi\ 

Froba. Say! Dose men are rader fresh. [Seats 
himself at the table o?i the right in a line with the nurse~\ 
How’s de sick gentleman, Nurse? 

Nurse. He’s not yet got over his journey from 
Nauheim. 

Froba. What’s his trouble? Heart? 

Nurse. Yes. 

Froba. Is dat so? Dey admire his books in 
Amurrica. He’s kind of a big bug dere. [The con¬ 
trast between his speech and his rather spiritual face is 
intriguing .] 

Nurse. In spite of his being English? 

Froba. Why! Dey’re crazy about antiques. 

Nurse. I’m told his novels are delightful. 

Froba. Sure, dey are! He’s got a soul, dat man. 
Say, Nurse—in a hundred human beings, how many 
have got souls? 

Nurse. It’s difficult to say. [ Smiling ] So many 
people keep their souls locked up. 
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Froba. I get you; and take dem walks once a 
week, but not on Sundays. 

Nurse. It’s like the weekly bath of old days. 

Froba. Say, have you noticed dere’s more baths, 
and more automobiles, and fewer souls in Amurrica 
dan anywheres? 

Nurse. Fve never been in America. But I expect 
the souls are in the bottom drawer all right. 

Froba. Well, I’m telling you—Fve been in Amur¬ 
rica ten years. Dey wash so much, and dey move 
around so; it dakes quite an occasion to make dem 
open de bottom drawer. 

Nurse. A little soul goes a long way, Mr. Froba. 
Just as well to keep them for Bank holidays. 

Froba. Well, when I play at my concerts, I look 
at all dose faces, and if I see a soul it kind of goes 
to my head. I make quite a noise playing to it. 

Gustave. [ Bringing him the drinF\ Veree long, 
Sare; veree cold. 

Froba. Gustave, you’re a man and a broder, and 
you, sure, have a soul. 

Gustave. Ah! De soul. Each wine ’ave its 
bouquet. 

Froba. I must go now—practice for my concert. 

Brice and Fanning enter, chanting as they 
come to the tune of “Old Man River”: 
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“We want drinks, we want drinks, 

We want ’em cold, we want ’em long— 

Make no mistake we want ’em strong— 

And don’t you get the mixing wrong— 

We want drinks.” 

Fanning. [ Halting at sight of the Nurse] We beg 
your pardon. [ To Gustave] Could you get us two 
whiskies and sodas? 

Gustave. Black and White, Sare—veree Scotch, 
veree strong. 

Fanning. \Weakly] Ve’y Scotch, ve’y strong; Mr. 
Brice, that’s a mot, if you know what I mean. 

Gustave. [.Bringing bottle and syphon to table at 
the back, bottle in hand] Say ven, Sare? 

Brice. Never say “when,” never say “when”! 

Fanning. [To Gustave] I leave it to you to give 
me what you think is pup-proper. 

Gustave. [Patiently to Fanning] Onefingare, Sare? 
[A bell rings in the service-room i\ 

Brice. Put it down. We’ll fix it. 

Gustave marks with his eye the height of the 
whisky in the bottle and goes out to anszber 
the bell . 

The two attend to the adjustment of their 
drinks. 
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Froba. I guess deyVe lost de keys of deir bottom 
drawers. 

Nurse. You never know, Mr. Froba. The soul 
has a way of coming out under pressure. 

Froba. Well, I judge you get a chance to see it 
pressed. 

He turns to stare at the young man, who is 
looking, rather fascinated, at the hack of 
the Nurse’s head. 

Fanning. [Half seas over ] I beg your pardon, 
Nurse, but could you take my temperachure? I feel 
so— so hot. 

Nurse, [lurning, startled ] I’ve no thermometer, 
here. [Looking at him steadily ] But I can tell you 
exactly what you want. No more whisky and a good 
long sleep. 

Fanning. [Grave and considerate ] Oh! do you 
think so? Thank you ve’y much. As a matter of 
fact, I believe you’re pup-perfectly right. 

Nurse. [Getting up\ I’m sure I am. Good-night 

She goes. Froba gets up too and follows her 
out. 

Gustave comes hack and prepares a tray, with 
caviare, some bread, some olives, and a 
bottle of Chateau d’Yquem; and presently 
goes out with it. 
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Fanning. That was ve’y quick diag-diagnosis, 
Mister Brice. She’s a ve’y nice woman, I should 
think. I like her face, and I like her voice. 

Brice. Ho, ho! Don’t you try to get off with 
that nurse, young man. 

Fanning. Mister Brice, you may think you are 
funny, but you are not. 

Brice. [ Whistling] Keep it on! Keep it on, my lad! 

Fanning. I am not your lad, and I thank God 
for it. 

Brice. I say! Don’t get ratty! 

Fanning. You seem to think that I have a low 
opinion of women, like your own. 

Brice. I should say you’ve got no opinion of 
women at all. Never seen one, have you—except 
your mother and your nurse? 

Fanning. I shall be obliged if you will not be 
insulting. 

Brice. Well, then \Grinni?ig\ let’s hear your ad¬ 
ventures with women. 

Fanning. No gentleman ever talks about his ad¬ 
ventures with women. 

Brice. Not when he’s had none. 

Fanning. Mister Brice, please consider yourself a 
stranger to me. 

Brice. Look here, young man, d’you want some 
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advice? You’ve been brought up at home, I’m told. 
You’re just ten years below your proper age. When 
I was your age- 

Fanning. I don’t care a hoo-hoot what happened 
when you were my age. 

Brice. That’s lucky, because I’m not going to 
tell you. But if you think that because you’ve been 
brought up with cotton-wool in your ears, you can 
criticise men of the world, you’re ruddy well mis¬ 
taken. 

Fanning. [Finishing his drink and staring at Brice 
in a prolonged manner ] Mister Brice, I excuse you be¬ 
cause you are drunk. 

Gustave returns . 

I leave this gentleman, if he can be called a gentle¬ 
man, in your cus-custody. I am going up. 

Brice. Up—up—up—up! 

Fanning looks at him with inebriated haughti¬ 
ness and goes out. 

Young pup, pup, pup! 

Gustave. \Quietly\ Excuse, Sare. Not right to 
make so young gentlemen drunk. 

Brice. Heh! [ Staring\ What—what the deuce 
are you butting in for? 

Gustave. No, Sare. A nice young man—not a 
strong ’ead. 
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Brice. Why didn’t you refuse to serve him, then, eh? 

Gustave. Not my place to refuse, Sare. 

Brice. Nor is it your place to tell me what I 
ought to do. Darned impudence, Waiter, darned 
impudence! 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare. But when gentlemen ’ave 
some drink on board, as you say—not careful. Onlee 
a boy—a peetee. 

Brice. Look here, my careful friend, are you 
suggesting that I’m d-drunk, myself? 

Gustave. Not yet, Sare. 

Brice. Oh! not yet! Well, I’m damned! 

Gustave. No, Sare, only a leetle fresh. 

Brice. [, Staring at him ] I shall darned well com¬ 
plain to your manager. 

Gustave. [ With his faint s?nile\ Manager ’ave 
gone for the night, Sare. Onlee myself ’ere! To¬ 
morrow, not complain—cold feet, Sare. Perhaps not 
remembare. 

Brice. Don’t you bet on that! I’ve a dashed 
good memory. [He finishes his drink and pours out 
some more whisky ] Do they pay y’ extra for givin’ 
unpleasant advice in this establishment? 

Gustave. [ Deprecating ] Veree sorree, Sare—’ave 
no weesh to offend you. 

Brice. Well, you have. You French think you’re 
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everybody, and I—don’t give a kick for the lot 
of you. 

Gustave. [Ironically] We are desolate, Monsieur. 
[A bell rings and he looks at the board.] 

Brice. You will be when I’ve done with you. 
[Returning to his first grievance] Silly young cuckoo! 
Pm not his keeper. 

Gustave. No, Sare, the Major ’is keeper—veree 
nice man—veree quiet. 

Brice. Meaning Pm neither. H’m! Didn’t you 
hear that bell? 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare—just attending to see if 
you ’ave feenished with me. 

Brice. [ Grinning ] Finished with you? Not I. 
Not by a long chalk. You wait and see. 

Gustave. [With his faint smile'] Yes, Sare, the 
bull-dogue ’e ’old on. 

Brice. You bet he does. You’ve got your trouble 
cornin’ to you, my friend. 

Gustave. Excuse, Sare. I go now. 

He goes to answer the bell . 

Brice, left alone, glares after him, and finishes 
his whisky. 

Brice. Old dotard! [A slow grin spreads over his 
face] Pll make him sit up, up, up! 

The Nurse enters busily and goes towards the 
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service-room, where she looks for something 
on the shelves. Brice gets ap and goes to 
the entrance of the service-room . 

Brice. Are you looking for anything? Can I 
h-help you loo-look? 

Nurse. No, thanks; I just want some cold con¬ 
somme. Oh! there it is! [ Takes down a basin of con¬ 
somme' from the top shelf, and begms to prepare a little 
tray with a cup of it, biscuits, etc .] 

Brice. That old waiter is an of-offensive ass. 

Nurse. Oh! Do you think so? I think he's a 
dear. What makes you say he’s offensive? 

Brice. Because he gives advice. He’s not my 
grea— great-grandmother. [ Laughs inanely ] All people 
are offensive when they give advice. Don’t you agree 
with me? 

Nurse. It depends on the people, and the advice. 

Brice. I—I don’t say I wouldn’t take advice from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But—a waiter! I 
mean to say— What! 

Nurse. Out of the mouths of babes and suck¬ 
lings— 

Brice. Babes and sucklings! I’m not fond of 
babes and sucklings. [Laughs] I don’t mind telling 
you, Nurse, I’m going to give that old waiter a jolly 
good jolt. 
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Nurse. \_Coming out with tray, which she deposits 
071 table] Don’t you think you’d better sleep on it? 

Brice has stepped into the seiuice-room and 
stands looking at the back of it. 

Brice. Not on your life! I’ve just had an i-idea. 
Nurse. [Sharply] I should keep it, and have it 
stuffed. [Brice suddeiily utters a crow.] 

Nurse. [Startled] Is anything the matter with you? 
Brice. [Turning to her] Take it from me, it’s a 
magnificent idea. [Laughs.] 

Nurse. Really! I’ve known so many magnificent 
ideas asking for soda-water the next morning. [She 
takes up the tray.] 

Brice follows her, aiid as she disappears 
shouts at the top of his voice: “We wa?it 
cocktails, we wa?it cocktails,” then sud- 
denly covers his lips, saying: “LTsshf JJ 
laughs inanely and goes back to the 
service-room, where he disappears in its 
back recesses. 

While he is engaged there in whatever he is 
engaged in, the faint sounds of a violin 
playing a tango steal into the hush. After 
about a minute Brice comes back into the 
open, snapping his fingers and drunkenly 
pleased with himself. 
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Brice. That’s all right—! I’ve got back on the 
old swine. That’ll shake ’im up. That’ll give him 
the twice over. Ha, ha, ha! 

He goes to his table and pours himself out 
some more whisky. 

Gustave re-enters. 

Brice. Oh! here you are again! Just in time. 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare. 

Brice. Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! 

Gustave. Excuse, Sare? 

But Brice continues to laugh, aiid goes out. 
He can be heard calling inanely, “ Up — 
up — up — up,” as he mounts the stairs. 

Gustave. [Meastiring the whisky, which is nearly 
gone\ Oh! L&\ Quel sale type! [He sits down on the 
chair by the service-room ] Mon Dieu! Que j’ suis 
fatigue! [He sits there with his head on his hands, 
when suddenly he raises his nose and sniffs\ Que qu’il 
ya? [He starts up\ Cr6 nom de Dieu! Qu’y a-t-il! 
[He dashes into the service-room ] Oh! La, la! 

Returning into the dining-room and running 
to the Entry: <e Pierre! Pierre! Vite! 

Vite! Allez chercher les - !” 


Curtain falls 
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SCENE II 

FIRST FLOOR 


The Same Eve?iing: Midnight 

The Lou?ige of the little hotel, occupying the whole of 
the stage. Chairs, settees, a7id a card-table. The 
window, uncurtained, 071 the Right, looks out 071 
to a little French Square. A wide dooi'way Back, 
with curtains looped, to the stainjoay. A clock 
points to twelve. 

Major Moulteney, a shrewd quiet i7ia7i of 
fifty, hi dinner jacket, is sitting in an arm¬ 
chair finishing a cigar a7id lookhig at a 
copy of “La Vie Paiisienne.” 

Moulteney. \Yawning] Oh-h! Twelve o’clock! 
Darn it! [Cheerful sounds are heard\ That sounds like 
him. 

Young Fanning appears. 

Moulteney. [Lookhig up~\ Hallo, Reggie! Where 
are your boon companions? 

Fanning. [Making a inotion as if hitting a ball 
with a racquet\ Coming up—up—up—very boon, 
Major. [Halting at “La Vie PaiisienneLa Vie 
The Roof , etc . 3 
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Parisienne! Major! That is not a pup-proper pup- 
periodical. \He takes it from the Major’s hands. The 
Major grins up at him.] 

Moulteney. Strikes me, young man, you’ve been 
wetting your whistle. 

Fanning. Not enough to matter, Major. When¬ 
ever I was tempted I thought of you sitting here, 
and I said to myself—must set an example to the 
Major. Besides, Mr. Baker’s going to teach me poker. 

Moulteney. He can teach you, but he’s not going 
to play with you. 

Fanning. Why not? 

Moulteney. My dear boy, poker’s an art — you 
don’t learn it in an evening. 

Fanning. But he says it’s so simple. He’s a very 
good egg, Major. 

Moulteney. [Dryly] I’ve no doubt. 

Fanning. Brice, his friend, is not quite such a 
good egg, in my opinion. \Sounds of revelry below.] 

Moulteney. They’re noisy beggars, anyway. 

Fanning. Noisy but nice, Major. 

Dropping “La Vie Parisienne 33 and movi?ig 
towards the doorway as the figure of a 
Young Man in evening dress with a hat 
and overcoat over his arm appears in it. 


Hallo! 
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Young Man. [After a moment’s hesitation and a 
jerky movement as if to cover his face with his hat\ 
Hallo, Fanning! You staying here? 

Fanning. Yes, Pm staying here; are you? 

Young Man. Perching—off to-morrow. WhaPs 
brought you to Paris? 

Fanning. Oh! only getting ready for the jolly 
old Guards. 

Young Man. Oh! yes, you’re going into the 
Guards? Um! 

Fanning. Round the world first—aren’t we, 
Major? Going to shoot big game. This is my m- 
mentor, Major Moulteney. [Turns to the Major] 
Major, this is- 

Young Man. How d’you do? Sorry, Pve got to 
go. Good-night! [He slips away abruptly. 

Fanning. That was Tony — [ Waving his hands 
slightly ] Can’t remember his other name! Met him 
in a country house. Have you noticed, Major, how 
people leave their surnames about in country houses. 
But I remember his profession, he’s a polo-playing 
poet. 

Moulteney. H’m! That sounds a new form of 
trouble. 

Fanning. He plays a very good game; and his 
poetry’s remarkable—I haven’t read it. I say—* 

3* 
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poetry, polo, poker! Sounds like the whole duty 
of man. Why don’t you teach me poker yourself, 
Major? 

Moulteney. Not in my contract, Reggie. Your 
mother’d have a fit. 

Fanning. Oh! Mother. She throws a fit if I blow 
my old nose. You know, the extraordinary thing is, 
Major, somebody told me—my mother was wild in 
her youth. 

Moulteney. Lady Ilfracombe! [ Shakes his head ] 
Not wild, Reggie—no—merely unmanageable. 

With sounds of revelry Baker and Brice 
appear arm-in-arm in the doorway. Each 
holds a cocktail in the off hand . 

Fanning. Hallo! Here they are, booner than ever, 
Major. 

Baker. Reggie, cocktail for you \Hajids cocktail\ 
Major, cocktail for you [Brice hands the Major a 
cocktail ]. Right! The old waiter makes ’em well. 
He’s a character. 

Fanning. Mr. Baker, you were going to teach me 
poker. 

Baker. Right! Brice? Got some cards? 

Brice. What d’you take me for—a conjuror? 
[Produces a pack from his pocket ] So I am. 
Splendid! 
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Baker. [: Taking them] Right! [He sits at the card- 
tahle\ Now, what games do you know, young man? 
Old Maid? Beggar-my-Neighbour? Patience? 

Fanning. [ With difficulty ] No, I only know Bridge. 

Baker. Well, in poker the great thing is to have 
a cooler head than the other fellows. 

Fanning. I don’t know if I have this evening. 

Brice. Hear, hear! [He and Fanning are standing 
by the table; the Major gets up too, to watch .] 

Baker. And a face you can take off. See! [His 
face becomes mask-like with a slightly japing look, then 
returns to ?iormal] Right! 

Fanning. That’s very interesting! 

Baker. That’s for the bluff! When you’ve bluffed, 
remember to look as if you hadn’t. And when you 
haven’t bluffed, to look as if you had! See? 

Fanning. That’s terribly interesting. I—I’ll prac¬ 
tise in a looking-glass. I’ll certainly practise in a 
loo—looking-glass. 

Baker. Right! Now for the double cross. Atten¬ 
tion! [But Fanning, who has drunk his cocktail, has a 
vacant air!] 

Fanning. What—what double cross? 

Baker. You’re goin’ to see. Watch my face! 

Fanning. If you’ll excuse me, I’d rather not. I’m 
so thirsty. Could I have a real drink? 
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Brice. \Linking his arm\ We want drinks, we want 
drinks! 

He and Fanning go outchanting to the tune 
of “ Old Man River ” 

Baker. Major, that young man is a proposition 
—greener than I ever thought to see a boy again. 

Moulteney. He’s never been away from home— 
neither school, nor college. Got a mother. 

Baker. Ho! Great mistake, mothers! 

Moulteney. Great mistake, his mother. 

Baker. Well, the French all have mothers, and 
the boys live at home, but they don’t stay green like 
that. What you going to do about it? 

Moulteney. [ Shaking his head ] Don’t know. Keep 
him integer vitae if I can. 

Baker. Scelerisque purus? What! He wanted to 
get off to-night. Saw a girl for the first time. 

Moulteney. Thanks for stopping him. He’s not 
at all a bad boy just an un-blooded pup, that’s all. 

Baker. What’s your scheme? 

Moulteney. Get him down to Africa. 

Baker. Shooting and so on. Right! 

Moulteney. I made a mistake to stop in Paris. 
I hate Paris, anyway. 

Baker. Take my tip! Let him get properly 
drunk, Major. 
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Gustave, who is seen without on his way 
upstairs, pauses . 

Gustave. [In entrance, thinking himself addressed] 
Sare? 

Baker. Not you, Gustave. 

Gustave. No, Sare. [He passed on.] 

Moulteney. [ With a smile] Drunk? Why? 

Baker. Next morning. Remember your first 
drunk? Pleasant? 

Moulteney. Horrid! 

Baker. First woman — that’s different. First 
gamble—all depends. But first drunk’s a cert. 

Moulteney. The real trouble is that he plays no 
games. 

Baker. Ah! A boy’s got to play games, or he’ll 
take it out in “life.” Funny word “life,” Major. 

Moulteney. Very. In the big sense very fine. 

Baker. Right! Hated bein’ in the war, but never 
regretted it since, and never want it again. 

Moulteney. No, by George! 

Baker. Once find out that you can stand fire, 
and you don’t want any more fire. What! [Getting 
up] First-rate cooking here, Major. Funny little hole 
—very French. 

Fanning appears ornamentally inebiiated. 

Baker. [Sotto voce] Drunk! Right! 
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Moulteney. Reggie, bed for us, I think. 

Fanning. \Cheerful and exhilarated ] Bed! That’s 
just what the nurse said, Major. I asked her to take 
my temperachure, and she said—she nevah took 
strange temperachures. At least she practically said 
that, because she’s a nice woman. Mr. Brice and I 
have had a row about her. I was obliged to leave 
him in charge of the old waiter. Have you notished 
the old waiter—he’s an early Victorian. Shall we ask 
him for some nishe drinks? \Laughsl\ 

Moulteney. No more drinks for you, Reggie. 

Fanning. No more drinks? Why? What did 
we come to Parish for? We haven’t even danced. 
Mister Baker, will you give me the pleasure of a 
dansh? 

Moulteney. Sit down, Reggie, and don’t play the 
fool. 

Fanning. [, Sitting down and contemplating the 
Major anxiously ] Major, do you sus-suspect me? 
Mister Baker, how many drinks did we have? 

Baker. Three, I guess. 

Fanning. And two makes five. And six—the one 
I want. 

Moulteney. And won’t get. 

Fanning. [Solemnly] Major, you and Mister Baker 
have both been drunk many times. 
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Baker. We have—have we, Major? 

Fanning. Ve’y well. I never have, so that even 
if I’m drunk now, I’m shtill a lot of holes down. 

Moulteney. Neither Mr. Baker nor myself are 
proud of having been drunk. 

Baker. Not too fearfully. 

Fanning. I should like to argue that point, Major. 
I feel that if you had never been drunk, you wouldn’t 
know what it felt like, and that would be a losh 
to you. You wouldn’t be the men you are, would 
you? 

Moulteney. Which way are we to take that, 
Baker? 

Fanning. Major, isn’t the duty of man to be a 
man, a whole man, and nothing but a man? But are 
you nothing but a man if you’ve never been drunk? 
Excuse my logic. 

Moulteney. All puppies eat muck, till they learn 
better. 

Fanning. [ Triumphantly ] Eggsactly! I’m quite 
’ware of being a pup-puppy. [ Very earnestly] But 
I want to say that—[ Wanders ] er—er—oh! I know. 
[Smiles blandly] Mister Baker, I was brought up ve’y 
strictly, and I want to tell you about it. 

Baker. [Interested] Right! 

Fanning. I think it may be a lesson to the Major. 
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Moulteney. Oh! you do? 

Fanning. Yes. [Earnestly] You see, Fve got an 
inferirority complexsh—if y’know what I mean. 

Moulteney. Don’t be an ass, Reggie. 

Fanning. Not at all! I feel I have to wipe out 
my mothersh apron-shtrings. 

Baker. Very natural! 

Fanning. [Gratefully] Thank you! Don’t mis¬ 
understand me—I’m not saying anything against my 
mother. She’s a wonderful woman, Mister Baker— 
full of good works. I—I’m one of her good works. 
[He smiles pleasantly and goes mto a. sort of dream .] 

Baker. [Aside] He’s O.K., Major. 

Fanning. [Coming out of his dream] Not at all! 
That’s where you make a mistake. Who knows 
whether I’m O.K. ? [Again goes into his dream,] 

Baker. [Aside to the Major] Not as drunk as we 
thought. [Moulteney nods. 

Fanning. Who knows—if I don’t know; an’ what 
I mean to say is: How am I to know? Fve always 
been so beautifully looked after. Nothing’s ever 
happened to me. 

Baker. [Sotto voce] Kid’s right. 

Moulteney. That’ll cure itself fast enough, 
Reggie. 

Fanning. [Shaking his head solemnly] No, not fast 
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enough—if you’!! excuse me—lots of arrears to 
make up. I d-don’t know even whether Pm a cak- 
coward. 

Moulteney. Of course you’re not. 

Fanning. [Blandly] Why do you say that? 

Moulteney. No decently bred chap is. 

Fanning. Excuse me, Major, tha’s not logic, it’s 
an assumption. I don’t know if I can take my 
liquor like a—a sportsman. 

Baker. That’s a matter of practice. 

Shout from below: “ We want cocktails, zve 
want cocktails!” is heard. 

Fanning. Mister Baker, you’re ve’y sympathetic. 
But I—I don’t even know whether I can lose my 
money pup-properly. 

Baker. Can you stick to it properly? 

Fanning. Excuse me, that isn’t part of the edu¬ 
cation of a sportsman. Then again: I don’t know 
whether I can make love, if you’ll forgive my men¬ 
tioning such a thing. 

Moulteney. You’ll know as soon as ever you 
need. 

Fanning. There speaks my mother. That is my 
difficulty, Major, if you don’t mind my saying so. 
My mother is always speaking. 


Eziter Gustave. 
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Gustave. You want cocktails, Sare! 

Moulteney. I don’t. 

Fanning. Mushtn’t dishappoint him. He—he 
might die of disappointment. 

Moulteney. Stop it, Reggie—you’ve had too 
much. [To Gustave] No, thanks. 

Gustave. No, Sare. [He goes. 

Fanning. You see, Major, it isn’t so much that I 
want to be a bad lad, as that I want to know what 
sort of bad lad I should be. 

Moulteney. I quite see, old man. 

Fanning. I thought you would; I have a great 
respect for you, Major. 

Moulteney. [Grinning] When you’re squiffy. 

Fanning. No, no—not—not only then. Some¬ 
times I have a great respect for you when I’m sober. 
But sometimes I think you are too conshi-onshi- 
enshi-us, if you follow me. 

Moulteney. Quite, Reggie! 

Fanning. [ Taking the Major’s hand] Thank you 
ve’y much, Major. You see, I’ve got to become a 
m-man, if you know what I mean. 

Baker. That’s settled. 

Brice appears from the stairs; his hair is 
standing up; he looks rather drunk, and 
professionally funny, as if he had done 
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something clever. He begins at 07ice to 
chant: “ We wants beds! we wa?it beds!” 
in which chant Fanning automatically 
johis. 

Moulteney. Shut up, Reggie, you’ll wake people. 
If there’s a nurse here, there must be somebody ill. 

Fanning. \Stoppi?ig\ Oh! I never thought of that 
— how ve’y inconshiderate of me! 

Brice. We want- 

Baker. [To Brice] Dry up! 

Brice. That old waiter’s goin’ to get surprise of 
his life. [He laughs ina?iely.] 

Fanning. [Seriously to the Major] Do you think I 
ought to go an’ apologise to the nurse, Major? 

Brice. [ Crowing ] Young r-rip! 

Baker. Chuck it, Brice! 

Fanning. Mister Brice, I am sorry to say that I 
cannot consider you a proper person to associate with 
the Major. 

Brice. You young pup! 

Moulteney. Kennel up, Reggie! You’ve had too 
much and you know it. 

Fanning. [ With dig?iity\ In that case, will you 
excuse me if I blood Mister Brice’s nose. 

Brice. [Laughmg and squaring up~\ Try it, my 
boy! Try it! 
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As he speaks, Gustave appears between the 
cur tarns, his figure is distraught and his 
hands raised. 

Gustave. Messieurs! Ze ’ouse burn! 

Moulteney. What! 

Gustave. I send de porter to call de engines. 

Moulteney. [Sharply] What’s that? 

Gustave. Fire! Beeg fire! It spread! It catch 
de stair. 

Moulteney. Where? How? 

Brice turns sudde?ily to Gustave who is 
staring at him. His mouth falls open, he 
makes a gesture of dazed appeal. 

Gustave. \_Responding to that appeaf I not know, 
Sare. Come queeck! 

He goes out, followed by the Major. Brice 
subsides into a chair. 

Baker. Here! Get up, Brice! Young Fanning, 
pull yourself together! 

The Major’s voice is heard shouting up the 
stairs. 

Major. Baker! Baker! Telephone for the engines. 
Sharp! 

Baker. Bight! [He goes to the telephone a?id 
rapidly calls up the fire station\ Caserne d’incendie, 
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caserne—de pompiers. Si! II y a incendie. Si, si! 
Vite! II paralt que c’est grave. 

The Major’s voice: “ Water, you fellows! 
It's caught the stairs!” Fanning seizes a 
bottle of water o?i a table, then puts it 
down. 

Fanning. That’s no good. 

Baker. [ Who has finished telephoning ] Come on, 
boys, bathroom, cans. 

He runs out. Fanning, with a visible effort, 
pulls himself together, and follows. There 
is a sound of metal cla?iging, of zvater 
swishing. Brice jumps up and runs out. 
with the hoarse cry: (( We want water!” 

The stage is empty, and suddenly the light 
goes out; figures pass dimly in the corridor 
with cans. The Major’s voice is heard. 

Major. Steady, Reggie! Good man! That’s the 
stuff! Baker, pull down those curtains! 

Baker. [Appearing, dim, in the doorway ] Right! 
[He pulls the curtain down!] 

Moulteney. [Appearing in the dim light] It’s 
burning like hell. We’ll try and stop it here. Make 
a line—pass the cans. You, waiter, go and rouse 
people, send ’em on the roof! Stand by, Reggie! 
Good man! Now, line along! 
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Fanning. I say, Mr. Baker, it’s—it’s providential, 
isn’t it! 

Baker. Right! Now’s the time to show your 
mettle. 

Fanning. Rather! 


Curtain falls 
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SCENE III 
SECOND FLOOR 


The Same Evening: Midnight 

A bedroom with bathroom carved out of it on the left, 
and a door below the bathroom into a visible cor¬ 
ridor. A bedroom, momentarily filled, as one 
may say, by the lively forms of tzvo Girls of 
thirteen and twelve, in pyjamas, pillow-fight- 

ing • 

As the curtain rises the skirmish ceases, a?id 
the eldest, Diana, takes a plying leap on 
to her bed a?id plumps down cross-legged. 

Diana. Pax, Bryn! 

Bryn. Pig! You’ve pulled out three hairs. Look! 

[Holds them out.] 

Diana. We can stick them in again. Mum’s got 
some seccotine. [Giggles] Have you wound your 
watch? 

Bryn. No. [Putting it to her eai] It’s stopped, Di. 
Diana. Put it to twelve. It’s striking! Hallo! 
Listen! Open the door, Bryn. 

4 * 
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Bryn opens the door. The sound of a violin 
playing a Leclair Ta?nhounn comes in. 
\Under her breath ] I say! Isn’t it topping? 

Both listen with all their ears. The player 
reaches the endand there is silence. 

Bryn. Shall I go up and ask if he’d like us in 
to hear him. They love audiences, you know. It’s 
all rot when they pretend they don’t. 

Diana. You can’t in pys. 

Bryn. Why not? 

Diana. [Flying up and grabbing he?-\ We don’t 
know him. 

Bryn. He wouldn’t mind, Di. 

Diana. No, Bryn, you can’t. Besides, I bet he 
doesn’t wash his head. 

Bryn. [ Wide-eyed] Really? 

Diana. Musicians don’t. 

Bryn. How d’you know? 

Diana. It takes the gloss off. That one at Nau 
heim never washed—I simply know he didn’t. 

Bryn. This one washes his ears anyway. 

Diana. He hasn’t got any. 

Bryn. I saw part of one. 

Diana. Nobody could see through all that hair. 
You do tell whackers, Bryn. 

Bryn. [ Looking out of the door ] Here he is, Di, 
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coming down. I dare you to ask him if he washes 
his head. 

Diana. Bryn—if you - ! 

Bryn. [To Froba passing in the corridor ] Oh! 
Do come in, my sister wants to ask you some¬ 
thing? 

Diana. [Under her breatK\ You little toad! 

Froba. [Moving into the dooiway] Ye-es? What 
is it? 

Diana. [Recoiling\ Oh! Do you like Paris? 

Froba. Well! I judge it’s some town. 

Diana. Yes, we judge that, too. 

Froba. I guess quite some people do. You’re a 
bit in the bud to see life in Paris. What have you 
seen anyway? 

Diana. Oh! the Louvre you know, and Notre 
Dame. 

Bryn. And the Madeleine. 

Froba. Heu! You are go-getters. 

Bryn. What is a go-getter? 

Froba. Kind of an early bird — go gets the 
worm. 

Bryn. [ Coldly] We don’t like worms. 

Froba. In Paris the worms are extra-special. Is 
that all you want to ask me? 

Diana. Y-yes. Thank you! 
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Froba. Heu! Den HI go get my drink. Say, 
you look cunning in dose pajamas. 

The children make faces as he goes out and 
away dozv?i the corridor . 

Bryn. [ Shutting the door ] You are a funk, Di. 
[Going across to the window\ You see he was quite 
used to pyjamas. What can we do now? 

Diana. Yes, I’m not a bit sleepy. 

Bryn. I’ve got a hunch. Those two old things 
next door—let’s tap like the prisoners in Dad’s 
novel—the one we’re not allowed to read. 

Diana. Now, that’s what I call sensible. They’re 
stuffy old things. 

Bryn. We must do it properly, Di. You say 
over the alphabet and I’ll do the tapping. [ They 
crouch o?i the beds against the wall ] What shall I tap 
with? 

Diana. I’ll get the odol bottle. 

Gets it from the bathroom. 

Bryn. They always ask each other’s names first. 

Diana. Yes, but we know theirs—it’s Beeton. 

Bryn. Let’s start with S.O.S. then. 

Diana. It’s an awful strain getting the alphabet 
right every time. Ready? [As she says the alphabet 
over to S, Bryn taps'] Stop! Now for O. [Says alpha¬ 
bet to O. Bryn taps once too oftenl\ 
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Bryn. Oh! Di! I over-tapped. They’ve got P. 

Diana. Well, what begins with S.P.? 

Bryn. Spot! Sport! Spillikins. 

Diana. I know, Starting Price. Only that doesn’t 
seem to lead to anything. We’ll have to begin 
again. Let’s try: Are you there? A. [Bryn taps 
once] Now R. \Begins alphabet to which Bryn taps 
ivhen a resounding knock on the wall breaks them 
off. They giggle\ It sounds as if they didn’t 
like it. 

Bryn. I don’t expect they were ever in prison. 
They don’t look sports. Shall we try again? 

Diana. It’s too risky. 

Bryn. Well, we must do something. 

Diana. I tell you what. There are some honey- 
spooners in the room opposite. 

Bryn. How d’you know they’re honeyspooners? 

Diana. I watched them at dinner. Their eyes 
were all swimmy. Disgusting! We might give them 
a lesson. They’re only French. 

Bryn. They aren’t, if you mean the girl with all 
that neck. 

Diana. Well! They were speaking French with 
an awful lot of accent. 

Bryn. Only showing off. I heard the man say 
“damn” in the hall. 
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Diana. [Doubtfully] Oh! That makes a difference. 
They might cut up rusty. 

Bryn. Well, let’s only put on hats and coats and 
run in as if we thought it was our room. 

Diana. Yes, that’s quite natural. 

Bryn. Only—the door’ll be locked, Di. 

Diana. It mightn’t be, yet. 

Bryn. Honeyspooners always lock their doors the 
first minute. 

Diana. How d’you know? 

Bryn. Because the moment they get in, he says: 
“Darling!” and she says: “Oh! James!” and then 
they begin to kiss. B-beu! 

Diana. Bryn, you’re awful! 

Bryn. I know! Let’s stand outside their door 
and miaow. 

Diana. That’s a scheme! 

Bryn. You do it, Di. And I’ll watch you when 
they come out. 

Diana. You are a worm. 

Bryn. Well, bag’s last! 

Diana. We’d better rehearse. You spit best— 
you do the spitting. [They rehearse softly ] Safety first! 
If we put this screen outside their door we can get 
back before they see us. 
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Bryn. All right! 

They go out on tiptoe. 

Diana. [ Outside in the lighted corridor ] Begin low, 
Bryn, and rather rallentando, then we’ll work up. 
Now! 

The soimd of their caterwauling rises, swells 
a little, and. then suddenly with a. scuttle 
they are back. A moment later Mrs. 
Lennox appears in the corridor and enters 
their room. She is a lady of about thirty- 
five, pale, pretty and anxious-looking. 

Bryn. [With innocent wide eyes ] Oh! is that you, 
Mum? 

Mrs. L. What were you doing? 

Bryn. Just practising cats. 

Mrs. L. Did you put that screen out there? 

Diana. We thought you wouldn’t like us to be 
seen, Mum. 

Mrs. L. Di ! you really ought to know better. 

Diana. Why, Mum? It’s very harmless. 

Mrs. L. Out of your room, when you should be 
in bed, and asleep. 

Diana. Well, Mum—this is Paris. 

Bryn. Just seeing “life,” you know. 

Mrs. L. Monkeys! [Seeing pillows tossed about\ 
Have you been pillow-fighting? 
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Diana. Only softening them, Mum. Feel! They’re 
awfully hard. 

Mrs. L. It’ll be a relief to get you home. 

Bryn. Are we going to-morrow? 

Mrs. L. If Father’s well enough to travel. What’s 
this odol doing here? 

Bryn. What is it doing there, Di? 

Diana. Oh! It just strayed in. 

Mrs. L. Go and get that screen back. 

The childre7i go out and bring back the screen . 
Mrs. Lennox tidies their beds . 

Diana. Listen! 

Bryn. [At the window'] Doesn’t he play beautifully? 

She leans against the drawn-back curtain, at 
first feigning revere7ice, then ge7iuinely 
moved . The violinist is playing Poise's 
“Le Joli Gilles.” 

Mrs. L. [Not to be put off—to Diana] You girls 
are altogether too young for your age. 

Diana. Well, Mum! We’ve got to be old some 
day. It’s no use beginning before we need. 

Mrs. L. It’s time you were getting serious, Di. 

Diana. Oh! no, not yet, Mum. You never have 
any fun. No one seems to have any fun after they’re 
grown-up. 
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Mrs. L. All right, duckie. Keep your fun as long 
as you can. 

Diana. Yes, that’s what I thought. Dad’s kept 
some, hasn’t he? 

Mrs. L. Yes, you both take more after him than 
after me. 

Diana. Girls do. And boys take after their 
mothers. Dad’s got a little joke inside that you 
couldn’t put out, could you? He bubbles. [Mrs. 
Lennox ca,7inot answer ] You don’t want to put it 
out, do you? 

Mrs. L. Heavens! No, child. 

Bryn. Mum! I suppose all the people in this 
hotel have come to see “life,” haven’t they? Why 
is there more “life” in Paris than in other places? 

Mrs. L. It’s a superstition, Bryn. 

Bryn. And what is “life” anyway? 

Mrs. L. A very ugly thing. 

Bryn. Really? 

Diana. / know what it is—cocktails and dancing, 
and that. 

Bryn. That tune gave me a funny feeling—here. 
[She puts her lia7id 071 the 77iiddle of her waist ] It 
squeezed me. 

Diana. Don’t be soppy, Bryn. Besides, your 
heart isn’t there, it’s higher, to the left. 
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Bryn. Mum, it’s in your middle, isn’t it? 

Mrs. L. Anatomically—yes. 

Diana. Not in the tummy, Mum. 

Bryn. It isn’t my tummy. It’s higher, in the 
diaphragum. 

Mrs. L. Diaphragm, Bryn. 

Bryn. Tell us more about “life,” Mum. 

Mrs. L. “Life,” as they call it, has nothing to do 
with the heart, anyway. 

Bryn. What has it to do with, then? 

Mrs. L. The appetites. And it’s the shortest way 
to destroy them. 

Diana. Does Dad say that, too? Or would he 
only just say it to us for fear that we might want to 
“see life”? 

Bryn. But can you have too much dancing, 
Mum? 

Mrs. L. Of this modern dancing, much too much. 

Bryn. Was ancient dancing more virtuous? 

Diana. I bet it wasn’t. Dad says human nature 
doesn’t change. 

Bryn. When you used to dance, Mum, did it 
destroy your appetite? 

Mrs. L. [Laughing.] No, increased it. 

Diana. There you are, then! 

Mrs. L. You don’t understand, darlings. 
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Diana. But, Mum— you haven’t seen any “life,” 
have you? 

Mrs. L. Not in that sense, perhaps. But you can 
take it from me that it’s silly, all the same. 

Bryn. [ With a deep sigh] I think it’s so sad hav¬ 
ing to take things from other people. 

Mrs. L. Now, darlings, you really must go to bed. 
I’ll tuck you up. 

Bryn. [ With suspicious readiness ] All right, Mum, 
we were waiting up for that. Come on, Di! 

They race into bed. Mrs. Lennox tucks up 
and kisses first one a7id the?i the other. 

Mrs. L. Now be good, won’t you? 

Both. Oh! rather! 

Mrs. Lennox, with a look back, goes out, 
switching off the light; as she opens the 
door the cry “We want cocktails 3 * from 
below comes in. 

Bryn. [In the dark~ | Di, I’m jolly thirsty. 

Diana. So’m I. Let’s ring! The bell’s over 
you—three times for the waiter. [Bryn rings em¬ 
phatically .] 

Diana. We’d better put our undies away. He’s 
very old. Turn up! 

Bryn turns the light up. They both scramble 
out of bed and tidy away their undies . 
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They have barely got back to bed when 
Gustave is see?i in the corridor , and there 
is a knock . 

Diana. Entrez! 

Gustave appears. 

Gustave. Ye-es, Mees? 

Bryn. Oh! Gustave, we’re so thirsty. Could you 
bring us some ginger-ale? 

Gustave. Ye-es, Mees. I bring it—veree sweet, 
veree cool. 

a Diana. Are you always busy, Gustave? 

Gustave. ’Ave some gentlemen down there, Mees. 

Diana. Yes, we heard them calling for cocktails. 
I suppose they’re seeing “life”? 

Gustave. Ye-es, Mees—a leetle life—veree nice. 

Diana. I suppose we couldn’t have a little “life” 
up here, could we, Gustave? 

Gustave. \l7iterrogating\ Excuse, Mees—life? 

Bryn. She means cocktails. 

Gustave. [ With his s?nile~\ No, Mees, not for young 
ladies. 

Bryn. Do you like being a waiter, Gustave? 

Gustave. Yees, Mees—onlee one pitee—not time 
to talk to young ladees. 

Bryn. We like you, Gustave. 
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Gustave. [ With his patient ghost of a S7nile\ Veree 
glad, Mees. Excuse! 

He turns to go; the Children chant softly: 
“ We like Gustave—-we like Gustave—we 
like Gustave!” Gustave gives them his 
patient smiling look back and goes. 

Diana. Doesn’t he look tired, Bryn? He’s so old, 
and he has to run about like a rabbit. It’s a shame. 
I’m sorry, we rang, you know. 

Bryn. I am thirsty, Di, and Mum makes such a 
fuss about water. 

Diana. Well, look here, I’ll go down and get the 
ginger-ale. That’ll save him. [ Opens the doorl\ 

The violinist has begun to play a ta?igo called 
“ Cumparsita.” 

Diana. It’s a tango; while I’m gone you can 
practise, then we can dance it together. 

Bryn. All right. Hurry up! 

Diana goes out, closing the door, and can be 
see?i stoppmg and sniffing in the corridor. 

The music comes in at the window. Bryn, 
who has quite a good notion of a tango, 
stands a moment and then begins to da7ice. 
She soon becomes quite absorbed, and 
da?ices till the tune stops. She rmis to the 
zvmdow a?id lea?is out; almost at once she 
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recoils, sniffing; as she does so the light 
goes out in the room and conidor . She 
gasps, gropes to the door in the dim light 
from the open window, and after trying 
the switch, opens the door and calls softly, 
then more loudly. 

Di! Di! 

Diana appears from the coriidor with a 
candle. 

Diana \Excitedly\ Bryn, the house is on fire. Are 
there any candles? 

Bryn. I say! That’ll be the first fire I’ve seen. 
Is it a real one? 

Diana. It’s all over the place downstairs, and 
coming up fast. 

Bryn. Up the stairs? Can’t we get down, 
then? 

Diana. No. Hurry up! They can’t put it out. 
[She finds and lights two candles ] There are four men 
and Gustave trying to. 

Bryn. Shall we go down and help? 

Diana. No. We’re to go on the roof. The engines 
are coming. Buck up! 

Bryn. Have we got to dress? 

Diana. No; bung on your mack and shoes. [ She 
is herself doing this.~\ 
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Bryn. [.Beginning to bung] But we shall miss it all 
on the roof, Di. 

Diana. We shall see the engines, and we can find 
a way down—there’ll be iron stairs, I expect. 

Bryn. Does Mum know? 

Diana. Of course she knows. I told them. 

Bryn. \Sudde?ily\ Listen! He’s still playing—he 
can’t know. [The violinist indeed is letting himself go 
on a Vivaldi-Bach Andantei] 

Diana. We’ll tell him as we go up. I routed out 
those stuffy old things. 

Bryn. It’s jolly exciting, isn’t it? Is Dad helping 
to put it out? 

Diana. No, he’s not well enough. 

Bryn. Oh! Di, I must go down and see. 

Diana. [Holding her] No. 

Bryn. It’s not fair. You’ve had your go- 

Well, let me startle those honeyspooners. 

Diana. All right! But hurry up! 

Bryn rashes out with a candle into the cor - 
ridor, where it is dark . The sound of a 
fire-engine is heard. Diana puts on a cap 
atid runs to the window . Mrs. Lennox 
enters from the corridor with her dressing - 
bag. 

Mrs. L. Where’s Bryn, Di? 
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Diana. [Turning] Oh! She’s just stirring up the 
honeyspooners opposite. 

Mrs. L. The what! [Seizing a suit-case. ] Help me 
put things in—everything will be spoiled by the water. 

Diana and she throw things into the suit¬ 
case. Bryn runs in. 

Bryn. I say! The door wasn't locked. They 
were eating —in the dark. Didn’t they stare just! 
Oh! Mum! Isn’t it exciting! 

Mrs. L. Have you got your stockings on, Bryn? 

Bryn. No. 

Mrs. L. Put them on, then. 

Bryn. Over my pys, or under? 

Mrs. L. Under. And then get your sponge and 
things. Hurry! Now, listen! You’re both to go 
quietly up on the roof, take this bag up—and stay 
there till we come. Diana, take care of Bryn, and 
don’t let her look over the edge. I must go back 
to Dad. 

The Two Children are gazing at her , Bryn 
putting on her stockings. 

Diana. [Awed\ Is Dad really ill, Mum? 

Mrs. L. Yes. 

. Bryn. Oh! Isn’t it awful, then! 

Mrs. L. [At the door] Now, my darlings, be good, 
and do what I say. 
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Diana. Yes, rather! 

Bryn. Can't we help at all? 

Mrs. L. No, only by doing what I say. 

Bryn. All right, then, we will. 

Mrs. L. Good girls. Bless you! [She goes. 

Bryn. Di, this is seeing “life,” isn’t it? 

Diana. You bet! Listen! He’s still playing! 
Come on, Bryn! 

Each ivith a candle in one handy bag, suit¬ 
case, and sponge-bags in the other, they go 
out and doiv?i the corridor . 

Bryn. Look at our shadows, Di! Aren’t they 
long! 


Curtain falls 
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SCENE IV 
SECOND FLOOR 


The Same Everting: Midnight 

The adjoining bedroom. In the two beds side by side, 
facing the footlights, are Mr. and Mrs. Beeton. 

Mrs. Beeton is a decided-looking lady of 
about fifty, reading by the light of a bed- 
lamp. Mr. Beeton, perhaps sixty, is 
asleep on his back with his mouth open 
beneath his stubby moustache, from it are 
issuing faint but deepening snores. 

Mrs. B. [Lowering her book ] Tom! 

Mr. B. utters one of those louder snores cut 
off in the middle which mark the return 
to consciousness . 

Mr. B. Eh? What? 

Mrs. B. You were snoring. 

Mr. B. What! I wasn’t. 

Mrs. B. You were. 

Mr. B. Well, why didn’t you tell me? You know 
it gives me a sore throat. 
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Mrs. B. I have told you. 

Mr. B. [After a pause] I suppose you think you 
never snore. 

Mrs. B. I know I don’t. 

Mr. B. My hat! 

Mrs. B. You shouldn’t lie on your back. 

Mr. B. \Tur?iing on his side ] I don’t. It doesn’t 
suit me. 

Mrs. B. I wish you wouldn’t contradict me, Tom. 

Mr. B. Contradict? I-? 

Mrs. B. Yes, say you don’t! \Pause .] 

Mr. B. I suppose you think you never contra¬ 
dict me. 

Mrs. B. Only when I have to. 

Mr. B. My Aunt! [A pause ] What’s the time? 
Mrs. B. Just struck twelve. 

Mr. B. What are you reading there? 

Mrs. B. A very silly book. 

Mr. B. Then why do you read it? 

Mrs. B. Because I’m not sleepy. 

Mr. B. I told you not to drink that coffee. That’s 
why you drank it, I suppose. 

Mrs. B. Oh! go to sleep and let me read! 

Mr. B. turns his hack on her with a grunt. 
A silence. Then Mrs. B. puts her book 
down. 
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Mrs. B. [So/t/y] Tom! Are you asleep? 

Mr. B. Yes. Why? 

Mrs. B. What made you choose this hotel? 

Mr. B. It’s got a name for cooking. The dinner 
was first chop. 

Mrs. B. There’s illness in the house. I saw a 
nurse. 

Mr. B. Where? 

Mrs. B. Close by. 

Mr. B. Infectious? 

Mrs. B. How should I know? 

Mr. B. Didn’t you ask? 

Mrs. B. No. 

Mr. B. If you’d told me, I’d - 

Mrs. B. Yes, what would you have done? 

Mr. B. Made a point of finding out, of course. 
Mrs. B. Exactly! 

Mr. B. [Turning to her\ Well, d’you want to 
catch the ’flu? 

Mrs. B. Now, of course, you’re in a stew! 

Mr. B. Fiddlesticks! I wish you wouldn’t make 
me out an old woman. 

Mrs. B. I don’t need to. 

Mr. B. Don’t be funny! 

Mrs. B. It’s a man who’s ill. 

Mr. B. How d’you know? 
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Mrs. B. The nurse was pretty. 

Mr. B. That’s no proof. You got me a perfect 
hag last winter. 

Mrs. B. Naturally. There’s a wife. She’s very 
pale. 

Mr. B. You seem to see everything. 

Mrs. B. Listen, Tom! [Pause] What’s that 
tapping? 

Mr. B. I don’t hear anything. 

Mrs. B. Of course you don’t, with your head 
under the bedclothes like that. 

Mr. B. Look here! Do you want me to go to 
sleep or not? 

Mrs. B. Yes, or you’ll be fit for nothing to-mor¬ 
row. I don’t want to have to drag you round half 
awake. 

Mr. B. All right, then! Good-night! 

Turns his back on her. 

Mrs. B. There is a tapping, Tom. It’s on this 
wall. 

Mr. B. [ Stirring ] Oh! damn! [He frees his head?] 

Mrs. B. There! [A tapping sound.] 

Mr. B. [Screwing round towards the wall] Here! 
What blasted lunatic-? 

Mrs. B. I wish you wouldn’t swear, Tom. 
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Mr. B. [Thumping his fist on the wall ] Who is it 
next door? 

Mrs. B. It’s those children. 

Mr. B. Children! Oh! Ah! Pretty kids! Well, 
I’ve stopped it. 

Mrs. B. I wonder you didn’t tap back. 

Mr. B. [Snuggling dow?i\ I wish the deuce you — 
you-! 

A silence, during which Mrs. B. takes up her 
hook. 

Mrs. B. [Softly] Tom! You’re not asleep yet, 
are you? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mrs. B. You couldn’t have been. 

Mr. B. Why not? 

Mrs. B. You weren’t breathing. 

Mr. B. Well, I can sleep without breathing. 

Mrs. B. I can always tell when you’re asleep. 
When you don’t snore, you make a funny little tick¬ 
ing noise. [ Clucks with her tongue, like the tick of a 
clock.] 

Mr. B. Well, then, why d’you ask me? 

Mrs. B. I didn’t want to wake you. 

Mr. B. Well, you have. 

Mrs. B. Did you fasten the door? 

Mr. B. Yes. No. 
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Mrs. B. Hadn’t you better, then? 

Mr. B. What’s it matter? 

Mrs. B. You wouldn’t like it if my pearls were 
stolen. 

Mr. B. gets out of bed and goes to the lower 
door, which he ope?is. He shuts the door 
and turns the key. 

Mr. B. Rowdy lot down there! 

Mrs. B. If you will choose little out-of-the-way 
hotels like this. I saw a young man with hair that 
stood out like a tea-tray. 

Mr. B. Black japanned hair. That’s rather good. 
What! \Getting into bed again ] Let’s go to sleep! 
Mrs. B. Is the window open? 

Mr. B. About eight inches. 

Mrs. B. That’s not enough. It’s very stuffy to¬ 
night. 

Mr. B. [ Sighing ] All right! All right! [Gets out 
of bed again and going to the window, opens it wider] 

Now I suppose you’ll say there’s a draught. 

Mrs. B. Don’t be cross! 

Mr. B. I’m not cross. [ Gets into bed] Are you 
going to put that light out? 

Mrs. B. Give me a kiss, Tom. 

He jerks himself up, kisses her cheek perfunc¬ 
torily, and subsides. Mrs. B. turns out the 
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lamp. Dark?iess and silence. A sound of 
breathing rises. 

Mrs. B. Tom! 

Mr. B. Um? 

Mrs. B. There’s a mosquito! 

Mr. B. [Sitting tip alert] What! No! 

Mrs. B. Listen! [Pause] There! Now! 

Mr. B. [The sportsman roused] By Jove, there is! 
Turn up! 

[Mrs. B. turns up the light. 
I must get my specs. \He gets out of bed, puts on a 
pair of spectacles, takes up a slipper, turns on the full 
light and proceeds to revolve slowly on his heels, scru¬ 
tinising the ceiling a?id the zvalls'] There he is! [ Poi?it- 
ing ] No, it’s a fly! 

Mrs. B. [ Whose ears are also standing up] Tom! 
What’s that? [Points.] 

Mr. B. [Approaching mark 071 zvall] It’s an old one, 
squashed. [Pointing] There he goes! Brute! Keep 
your eye on him! 

Mrs. B. How can I? I haven’t seen him. 

Mr. B. There, there! 

Mrs. B. I see him. He’s settled. 

Mr. B. Where? 

Mrs. B. [Pointing] Over that chest of drawers. 
Look! Right above—about five feet from the ceiling. 
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Mr. B. Right-o! I’ll get on the drawers. Keep 
him spotted! [ With the help of a chair he climbs 
cumbrously on to the chest of drawers, cautiously raises 
his arm; aims, and slaps the slipper on the walf\ God! 
Pve missed him. [Pauses, perched on chest of drawers 
gazing round ] Lost him now—lost him—lost him! 
Where’d he go? 

Mrs. B. There he is, Tom! 

Mr. B. Where? 

Mrs. B. On the ceiling. 

Mr. B. [ Climbing down] Pll fetch him off with a 
slipper. Where? 

Mrs. B. [Pointing] There! 

Mr. B. I spot him. [Hurls slipper ] He’s off! Now! 
[Both stare blankly ] They’re so damned invisible. 

Mrs. B. Look! He’s settled over your bed. Take 
a towel. [Mr. Beeton gets a towel . 

Mr. B. Watch him, old girl. [Climbs on to his 
bed ] I believe I could reach him with the slipper. 
Mrs. B. The towel will be safer. 

Mr. B. Might flap him off. 

Mrs. B. You’ll overbalance. Take good aim, Tom. 
Make sure of him this time! 

Mr. B. I’ll get on the bolster. 

He cautiously extends his arm upwards, makes 
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a sudden furious dab with the slipper , and 
falls backwards on to the bed, 

Mrs. B. There now! I told you. 

Mr. B. [On his back, with tnump}{\ Got him 
though ! [He scrutinises the sole of the slipper\ Look! 
[Scra?nbling forward and showing it to he? 7 ] No blood 
in him, thank God! 

Mrs. B. I must say you’re splendid with mos¬ 
quitoes, Tom. 

Mr. B. [Resu?ning an up?ight posture on the floor] 
Um, wasn’t a bad shot—considering. Think there 
are any more? [He stands gazing round.] 

Mrs. B. Tom! 

Mr. B. Hallo? 

Mrs. B. That very young man at dinner was the 
son of Lady Ilfracombe. 

Mr. B. How d’you know that? 

Mrs. B. Looked in the register. The Honourable 
Reginald Fanning. 

Mr. B. Looked rather a young juggins, I thought. 

Mrs. B. Two of the men he was with were very 
Stock-Exchangey. The other one leads him about, 
a Major Moulteney. 

Mr. B. How on earth you hear everything—I 
don’t know! 

Mrs. B. I use my ears. 
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Mr. B. You jolly well do! [ Turning out main 
light and moving towards his bed ] There aren’t any 
more. [He prepares to get into bed .] 

Mrs. B. Tom! There’s a tap dripping in the 
bathroom. 

Mr. B. Well, let it! 

Mrs. B. You know if you once begin to hear it, 
it’ll get on your nerves. 

Mr. B. Oh! All right. [Leaves the bed and opens 
door into bathroom\ It isn’t dripping. 

Mrs. B. I heard it, I tell you. 

Mr. B. You’ve got noises on the brain. 

Mrs. B. Will you go and look at the taps, instead 
of standing there arguing. 

Mr. Beeton disappears into the bathroom. 

Mrs. B. [As he reappears ] Well? 

Mr. B. I suppose you might call it a drip with luck. 

Mrs. B. There! 

Mr. B. You needn’t rub it in. 

Mrs. B. I never rub it in. 

Mr. B. My Sam! [Prepares to get into bedi\ 

The Nurse is seen in the conidor knocking at 
the door. 

Mrs. B. There’s somebody knocking, Tom. 

Mr. B. Oh! Great Scott! [Gets out of bed~\ What 
is it? 
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Renewed knock. 
He puts on a dressing-gown a?id slippers, goes 
to the door and opens it. 

Yes? 

Nurse. [ Outside\ My patient has severe heart 
pain. You haven’t such a thing as a hypodermic 
needle? Mine’s out of action. 

Mr. B. [ Leaning in] It’s the nurse—wants to 
know if we’ve got a hypodermic needle. Haven’t, 
have we? 

Mrs. B. Of course not. What’s the matter? 
Shall I-? 

Mr. B. [To the Nurse] Awfully sorry—afraid we 
haven’t. 

The Nurse is seen going hack down the 
corridor. 

[To his wife] It’s a heart case—so that’s all right. 
Poor devil! I suppose one ought to have one of 
those things handy. Nice-looking woman, what! 

Mrs. B. I thought you’d think so. 

Mr. B. There you go! 

Mrs. B. What do you mean by “There you 
go!”? 

Mr. B. Nothing—nothing! \Prepares to get into 
bed.] 

Mrs. B. [. Ineffably] Nothing, indeed! 
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Mr. B. Oh! let's get to sleep. 

Gets into bed and settles down with his back 
to her. 

Mrs. Beeton after contemplatmg the back of 
his head with a certain acidity , turns out 
the lamp . Dark silence. Then a sound of 
sniffing. 

Mrs. B. \Sharply ] Tom! 

Mr. B. Good Lord! What now? 

Mrs. B. There's a smell of burning. 

The light in the corridor goes out. 

Mr. B. What next? It’s your nose, now. 

Mrs. B. [Sniffing\ Can't you smell it? 

Mr. B. [Sniffing] Um? Yes—yes—distinct. Now, 
what the deuce? 

Mrs. B. You didn’t throw a match or a cigarette 
into-? 

Mr. B. I like that, when you wouldn’t let me 
smoke! 

Mrs. B. It's getting worse. [ Tries to turn up lamp\ 
Tom! The light's off! 

Mr. B. Nonsense! You imagine things. 

Mrs. B. It is, I tell you. 

Mr. B. I’ll try the other switch. [Gets out of bed 
in the dark and stubs his toe\ Damn! Stubbed my 
toe! Where is that switch? 
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Mrs. B. By the door. 

Mr. B. [ Feeling the wall] Can’t find it. Oh! Here 
it is! Doesn’t work. 

Mrs. B. What did I say? 

Mr. B. Fuse must have blown out. 

Mrs. B. Where are your matches? 

Mr. B. How should I know? Dash it! [Groping] 
Ow-w! Done it again! 

Mrs. B. Pull the curtains, there’ll be some light. 
[Sniffs] It’s getting worse, Tom. [ Gets out of bed. 

Mr. B. \Pulling the curtams. A feeble light comes 
in] Here they are, on the chest of drawers. Who 
put ’em there? 

Mrs. B. You did. [. Donning dressing-gown and 
slippers] Light a candle. 

Mr. Beeton strikes a match and gropes 
roundy seeking. Mrs. Beeton stands at 
the bottom of her bed sniffing. 

Mr. B. Where—where are they? Oh! Here’s 
one! [. Lighting candle and gazing round] Nothing 
wrong here. I’ll go and scout. 

He goes towards the door. 

The pyjamad figure of the child Diana Len¬ 
nox, is seen outside in the corridor. 

Mrs. B. Be careful, Tom! 

Mr. B. All right, all right! Hallo! 


6* 
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The door is burst open in his face by Diana, 
with a lighted candle in her hand ’ 

Mrs. B. There! You never fastened the door 
again, Tom! 

Diana. Awfully sorry! But the house is on fire. 
Isn’t it exciting! 

Mrs. B. On fire? What d’you mean, on fire? 

Diana. On fire. You can’t get down. It’s caught 
the stairs. We’re to go on the roof. They’ve tele¬ 
phoned for the engines. 

Mrs. B. Tom! [Pointing] Look! 

A flicker as of flame from below is dimly 
seen through the window. 

Mr. B. She’s right! Here’s a mess! Where are 
my trousers? Keep cool! [1 o the Child] You keep 
your head, young woman. [ Seeking ] Damn it, where 
are my trousers? 

Diana has flitted ’ with her candle , and her 
figure is seen flying up the corridor, which 
is now dark again. Mrs. Beeton in the 
dim light is hitching up her nightgown 
under a skirt. 

Keep cool, old girl, keep cool! [ Drawing trousers 
over his pyjamas~\ We’ll pack. Put on your long coat! 
Where the hell is everything? Put your pearls on. 
Where’s my watch? 
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Mrs. B. \C00ler than he] Under your pillow, of 
course, Tom. 

The door is again opened , Gustave enters. 

Gustave. [ Gently ] Sare, Madame! The ’ouse is 
fired. 

Mr. B. Yes, yes, we know. Who’s responsible? 
Why don’t you put it out? 

Gustave. A beeg fire—the engines come. 

Mrs. B. Can’t we get downstairs? 

Gustave. Non, Madame—the roof. Veree com¬ 
fortable—a fine view. Excuse! The sick gentleman. 

He vanishes down the dark corridor . 

Mr. B. Where are the passports—in your dress¬ 
ing-case? 

Mrs. B. Yes. I must do my hair, Tom. I’m not 
going out like a fright. 

Mr. B. Nonsense! What does your appearance 
matter? 

Mrs. B. You never think of my appearance. 

Mr. B. Stuff it under your collar. They’ll think 
you’re shingled. 

Mrs. B. [ With fi7iality] I’m going to do my hair. 

Mr. B. All right, all right! Hurry up with it, 
then! The house’ll burn like tinder. These French 
houses are all wood and paint. 

Mrs. B. [Before glass ] I must have the candle, 
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Tom. Put it there. I call it frightfully careless not 
letting us know until the stairs were caught. 

Mr. B. [Packing] I’ve got my dress things any¬ 
way. You won’t have time to pack. 

Mrs. B. I shall take my dressing-bag. 

Mr. B. Got your keys, and your watch? Right. 
I’ll get my shaving things. 

Sound of a fire e?igine. 

By George! There’s an engine! 

Goes into bathroom. 

Mrs. B. Don’t forget the toothbrushes. [ Twist¬ 
ing and rolling her hair; to herself ] Tt, tt, it really is 
annoying! [Turns suddenly at a hiock, with pins in 
her moutli\ Come in! 

Gustave’s figure is dimly seen in the dark 
corridor. 

Gustave. [At the dooi '] Madame! Time to go on 
the roof, Madame. 

Mrs. B. [Through the pins ] Yes, yes! I can’t be 
hurried. 

Gustave. I carry bag, Madame? 

Mrs. B. [Putting hairpmned hand on her dress - 
ing-bag ] No, don’t you touch that. Take this suit¬ 
case. 

Gustave takes the suitcase. 

There comes a howl fro7n the bathroom. 
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Voice of Mr. B. Wow! I-! It’s so damned 

dark! 

Mrs. B. Come along, Tom—never mind- 

Mr. B. \_Reappearing with sponge-bags, etc.] Can’t 
find my shaving brush. [ To Gustave] Hi, here’s a 
soaked bath towel—might come in handy. [Throws 
it to Gustave, who places it over his arm like a napkin .] 

Gustave. Yes, Sare! Please come, queeck, Sare 
and Madame. 

Mr. B. All right, all right! Ready, old girl! 

Mrs. B. [With a final pin and pat] I’ve never 
done my hair so quickly—how does it look, Tom? 

Mr. B. Jolly fine—jolly fine! Here’s your coat. 
[Puts it 071 her] Now then! [He takes up the dress¬ 
ing-bag. The sou?id of a fire engine app7'oaching is 
heard] There’s another! Good biz! 

Gustave. Sare, Madame—please, queeck! 

He goes out. 

Mr. B. All right, all right! Plenty of time! No 
good getting the wind up. 

Mrs. B. Now, Tom, give me your word not to be 
rash. 

Mr. B. Rash! I’m never rash. 

They go to the door, pass out, leaving the 
room dark, and are seen in the corridor, 
Mrs. Beeton carrying the candle . 
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Mr. B. [ Without] Here, take these, I’ve forgotten 
my pipe. 

Sou?id of engines; then voice of Mr. Beeton 
in the dark ,, within the room again. 
Where did I put the blasted thing? 

Mrs. B. [ Without ] Tom, I’m not going up with¬ 
out you. 

Voice of Mr. B. [ Within] All right, all right, 
coming! [To himself '] I know—got it! Wow! My 
shin! 

Goes out. 

Mr. B. [In the corridor ] Come on, old girl, up 
we go! 

Voice of Mrs. B. Does my nightgown show, 
Tom? 

Voice of Mr. B. What? No! Yes! Yes! Looks 
jolly well—jolly well! 

Their voices die. 


Curtain falls 
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up. The door is opened softly and the 
Young Man, “Tony,” in eve?iing dress 
with a coat over his arm and a hat, 
comes in; he puts them down, co?nes up, 
leans over and kisses her. 

Young Man. [Fervently] Darling! 

Young Woman. Oh! Tony! [Puts her lips to his. 
A pause .] 

The Young Man sits on the edge of the 
dressing table and lights a cigarette. 

Young Man. We took a chance, Nell—going to 
the opera. 

Young Woman. Ah! but Carmen’s worth it. Gives 
you such a kick. 

Young Man. D’you know, there’s young Fanning 
in the hotel. Rotten luck! A little out-of-the-way 
place like this! I chose it so carefully. 

Young Woman. Fanning? D’you mean that babe 
Reggie? He was in pinafores last year—absolute 
mother’s darling. 

Young Man. Yes. He’s being bear-led to get 
him ready for the Guards. It’s all right. He hasn’t 
seen you, and he shan’t. I don’t know the man he’s 
with, luckily. 

Young Woman. No. But perhaps I do. 

Young Man. [Gloomily'] That’s the worst of good 
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cooking. You never know who’ll be gathered round 
the fleshpots. 

Young Woman. I didn’t have much of them to¬ 
night, after that crossing. Ugh! 

Young Man. [Gazing at her and chanting under 
his breath ] Carmen! Carmen! Nell, I shall call you 
Carmen. 

Young Woman. [Suddenly] Tony! Tell me! Is 
ours a grand passion? Is it? 

Young Man. If it wasn’t, Nell, would you be 
here with me? 

Young Woman. [Laying hold of his lapels] But 
is it? Is there any such thing nowadays? 

Young Man. Of course there is. 

Young Woman. I wonder! If it is a grand pas¬ 
sion, it’s going to be an awful life, Tony. Unless— 
I’ve got the pluck to cut the painter. 

Young Man. What d’you mean, Nell? Of course 
you’re going to cut the painter, or you wouldn’t have 
come, and I wouldn’t have asked you. 

Young Woman. [Turni?ig round a?id gazing past 
him] But, Tony, this is only a try-out I thought you 
realised that? 

Young Man. A try-out? Yes. But there’s only 
one end to it. 

Young Woman. My grandmother ran away for 
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good in what she stood up in. But this isn’t a run¬ 
away age, Tony. It’s an age of calculated divorce. 

Young Man. I don’t care what the rotten age is. 
I’m in love. 

Young Woman. Besides, she hated her husband, 
and I don’t hate Charles. I’ve tried to, but I can’t. 
He means nothing. You can’t hate something that 
means nothing. 

Young Man. Well, I hate him. 

Young Woman. Only because he has me. And 
not enough to stick a knife into me, like Don Jose, 
if I go back to him. 

Young Man. I’d stick a knife into him fast enough, 
if you went back after this! 

Young Woman. [-Shaking her head ] Not done in 
the best circles, Tony. 

Young Man. If I could without being hanged. 

Young Woman. That’s mean. 

Young Man. Passion makes you mean. I don’t 
know what I’d have done if you hadn’t come, Nell. 
I couldn’t have stood it any more. 

Young Woman. No; but, Tony, for both our 
sakes—we really have got to find out; I couldn’t go 
wrong a second time. Think of my reputation! 

Young Man. Nell! 

Young Woman. No, don’t look like that! I’ve 
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been married and you haven’t. I’ve seen a man 
flare up for me and go out. I’ve seen myself make 
a terrible bloomer. Who knows whether we shall 
have burned out or be still alight three weeks from 
now? 

Young Man. [ Squeezing out his cigareite\ Alight, 
and flaming! 

Young Woman. I wonder. 

Young Man. \Putting his hands on her shoulders 
and turning her square to hini\ You little doubter! 
No, I shan’t call you Carmen. She didn’t talk about 
try-outs. 

Young Woman. She was a prize vamp. I’m only 
an average vamp, Tony. 

Young Man. You’re not a vamp. 

Young Woman. Vamp: Siren: Enchantress: vide 
Delilah: species of female given to pursuit of the 
male. Did I pursue you, Tony? 

Young Man. No, darling. 

Young Woman. Did you pursue me? 

Young Man. No, darling. 

Young Woman. What happened then? 

Young Man. We looked, we touched, we loved. 
Could we help it? 

Young Woman. Of course we could have helped 
it—by being unhappy. 
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Young Man. In torment, Nell. You are all I 
want. 

Young Woman. Oh! what a stretcher! All—for 
the moment. 

Young Man. For ever. 

Young Woman. Darling, what optimism! You’re 
not selling a horse. 

Young Man. No, I’m buying my life. 

Young Woman. So you think now. 

Young Man. I know my mind. 

Young Woman. Doesn’t the mind change? When 
the cake is eaten the child begins to cry: [Taking 
his ears] I love you, Tony, but I don’t know if I shall 
three weeks hence. And suppose I don’t! 

Young Man. You will. 

Young Woman. And suppose you don’t! 

Young Man. I shall. 

Young Woman. So speaks the hungry male. 
[Rising and clasping her hands to her waist ] Tony, 
I’ve got an awful sinking—not a moral sinking, a 
real one—you know, I practically had no dinner. 

Young Man. My poor lamb! Where’s the bell? 
How about caviare? [Rings. 

Young Woman. Marvellous! 

Young Man. And that stuff—Chateau Yquem. 

Young Woman. Divine! I could live on them for 
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months. Oh! Tony, I shall be awfully happy when 
I’ve had them. 

Young Man. I thought there was something 
wrong with your blood-pressure. 

Gustave can be seen outside in the corridor. 

Young Woman. It simply isn’t pressing. Look! 
There’s a nice little table. 

As the Young Man places it and two chairs, 
there conies a knock . 

Entrez! 

Gustave. [Entering] Sare—Madame? 

Young Woman. Oh!—er—est-ce que vous avez 
du caviare? 

Gustave. Ye-es, Madame—veree good, veree 
fresh. 

Young Man. Oh! then bring a lot, will you, 
quick; and lemon and butter and bread—never 
mind toasting it. Oh! and a bottle of Chateau 
Yquem. 

Gustave. No, Sare—with caviare, too sweet, 
Sare. A ’ock, Sare. Schloss Johannisberg—veree 
fine. 

Young Man. All right! 

Gustave. An olive, Sare—leetle olives veree 
black, veree good. 

Young Man. Yes, olives; but quick, please. 

The Roof, etc. 7 
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Gustave. [Nodding, with his faint smile ] Ye-es, 
Sare. 

He slides away and can he seen hasieni?ig 
down the corridor . 

Young Man. That old chap knows what’s what. 

Young Woman. He has a charming face. I 
should hate having to bring nice things for other 
people to eat ,all day. What’s that? [She listens, 
leaning, against the foot-rail of the bed.~\ 

A sound of caterwauling from the corridor . 

Young Man. Cats—courting! Jolly, isn’t it? This 
is a queer little old place, awfully French. 

Young Woman. [As the sound swells and suddenly 
ceases ] Tony, I was wondering—have we got any 
further than that? 

Young Man. I don’t know and I don’t care— 
I’ve got you . [But instead of seizing her he only lifts 
her hand to his lips.~\ 

Young Woman. Thank you, dear, for that mode¬ 
rate gesture. It gives me hope. Has it ever struck 
you, Tony, that the great thing about love is that 
each should know by instinct what the other wants 
at the moment? 

Young Man. Yes. [. Hesitating ] I’ve written a 
poem to you, Nell. 

Young Woman. Tony! How thrilling! That is 
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exactly what I want at the moment. Let’s hear it. 
Now! At once! 

Young Man. Not till you’re stronger—You must 
be nourished. 

A knock . 

Here it comes. 

Enter Gustave with tray , which he disposes. 
Gustave. Caviare, Sare—veree fresh. The wine 
a little cold. 

Young Man. Splendid! 

The two seat themselves. Gustave helps them 
to caviare . 

Gustave. A squeeze of lemon, Madame. Ye-es. 
Young Man. [Apologetic] Afraid this is rather 
late for you. We’ve been to the Opera Comique. 
[They eat.] 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare. Carmen. Veree nice. 
Young Woman. Oh! Do you know it? 

Gustave. Not in de flesh, Madame. I listen-in 
one time. 

Young Woman. You never get a chance in the 
evening, I suppose? 

Gustave. Non, Madame. 

Young Man. Don’t you ever get off? 

Gustave. Oh! yes, Sare—Sundays. 

Young Man. Sundays? Can you get any fun then? 

7 * 
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Gustave. I go feeshing, Sare. [ Pouring out wine ] 
Veree nice, Madame. 

Young Woman. [Drinking] Lovely! 

Gustave. What a wine! It ’ave a perfume. Like 
life, Madame? Anyt’ing else, Sare? 

Young Man. Nothing, thank you. And never 
mind about the tray. 

Gustave. No, Sare. What time I bring the coffee, 
to-morrow morning? 

Young Man. Oh! say—ten o’clock. 

Gustave. Veree good, Sare. Bon soir, Madame! 
Bon soir, Monsieur! 

Both. Bon soir! 

Gustave goes . 

Young Woman. Nice old man! “I go feeshing, 
Sare!” This caviare’s divine, Tony. It was an in¬ 
spiration; and the wine’s perfect. Now for the poem 
—all about me! 

Young Man. [Producing a sheet of paper ] I know 
it by heart. Sure you’re up to it, Nell? 

Young Woman. Try me! 

The Young Man. [Leaning a little towards her } 
begins] 

“Avowal. 

“Thou art my Love, and I alway, 

That nothing rueful thee dismay, 
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My every waking thought intend 
From this beginning to the end. 

And in my sleep I dream of thee 
That unto me thou linked art, 

And we are sailing, thou and I, 

To watch the silver fishes fly, 

The stars uncounted in the sky, 

And that great floorway of the sea.” 

Young Woman. [Under her breath ] I love that! 
He goes and sits beside her till their faces are 
close together . 

Young Man. “Then come with me if thou 
would’st know 

A summer that will never go, 

Flowers unfading and the tune 
Of sheep-bells wandering in June. 

And I will conjure till these seem 
Such part of elfin land to thee, 

That backed on swallow thou shalt fly 
And chase the thistle floating by, 

And ride on moonbeams thro’ the sky 
To rob dark night of ecstasy. 

I am a world devoted quite, 

That lives but when thou’rt in my sight, 
Ah! dwell in me, and I will try 
To make thee happy till I die.” 
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He drops the paper , from which indeed he 
has not been reading, and seizes her 
hand. 

Young Woman. [Emotioyialised ] Tony! [ Looking 
at him] All that? 

Young Man. [ With her liaiid to his lips] And 
more! [He kisses her hand till she draws it away.] 

Young Woman. But are people ever faithful? 
Look at me! 

Young Man. You had no luck, Nell. The real 
thing’s a divine accident, and it’s happened to us. 

Young Woman. So all lovers say until they’ve 
had enough. You don’t know me, Tony, you don’t 
know me. 

Young Man. Better than you know yourself. 

Young Woman. I’m a selfish baggage. I want 
my own way. 

Young Man. More than you want me? 

Young Woman. Perhaps. I’ll have to be tested. 

Young Man. You will be. 

Young Woman. And suppose I don’t stand fire? 

Young Man. You will. 

Young Woman. But if I didn’t! 

Young Man. [Sombrely] “Who dares not put it 
to the touch?” 

Young Woman. Do you despise me, Tony? 
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Young Man. “Thou art my Love, and I al- 
way ”- 

Young Woman. Tony, you’re single-hearted, you 
ought to be exhibited. Listen! 

They listen . The violinist has begun to play 
the “ Cumparsita.” 

Cumparsita! My favourite tango. 

Young Man. [Tilling the glasses and holding his 
up] Nell! Death to doubt! 

Y oung W Oman. [Raising her glass] “Death to-” 

[The light goes out . 

Young Man. Hallo! 

Young Woman. Is that an omen? 

Young Man. A good one. To our leap in the 
dark. No heel-taps. [Drinks.] 

Young Woman. [Drinking—with a little laugh] 
Well! Light up! There are some candles on the 
dressing-table. 

Young Man. It’ll come up again directly. There’s 
light enough to eat by. Eat, pretty creature, eat! 

They sit and eat 

Young Woman. Feasts in the dark at school! 
Sardines on Bath Olivers, rolling off on to the beds. 
This wine’s going right down into my toes. D’you 
know that feeling? Darling Tony! You have been 
sweet to me to-day. After my exhibition on the 
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boat! If you could stand that, you can stand any¬ 
thing. 

Young Man. From you,, Nell. 

Young Woman. Tony, you’re a fanatic! [ Holding 
out her glass\ My love to you! 

Bryn with her candle is seen in the corridor. 
They clink glasses . The door is burst open; 
Bryn, with her lighted candle, stands be¬ 
fore them. 

Young Man. Hallo! 

Bryn. Oh! You’re eating! Awfully sorry! I 
thought you’d like to know the house is on fire. 
You can’t get down. We’ve got to go on the 
roof. 

She flies out again, banging the door. 

Young Woman. [In co?istemation\ Tony! 

Young Man. [Sniffing\ By Jove! There is a fire! 
What awful luck! [He jumps up, gropes, and lights 
ca?idles. 

The Young Woman has gone to the door 
and opened it. 

Young Woman. I can see the flames down there. 
Tony, I’m scared—I’m scared. 

Young Man. It’ll be all right, darling. We’ve 
hardly taken anything out. Jam the things in. 
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We’ll take our bags up on the roof; we can get the 
big luggage at the station and be off by the first 
train. 

Young Woman. I hate fire—we had a fire once, 
at home. It’s awful. 

Young Man. Don’t worry, darling, we shall be 
all right up there—they’ll soon get us down. Put on 
your travelling coat. 

They are hurriedly putting things into a suit¬ 
case and dressing-bag . 

Young Woman. But, Tony, you don’t see. We 
shall be spotted! Reggie Fanning! 

Young Man. Oh! damn him! Look here, put 
this scarf over your head, it’ll hide your face if he 
comes up there. [He winds it round her head] You 
look so sweet! 

Young Woman. Kiss me! I feel this is the end, 
Tony. We shall never- 

Young Man. [Kissing her] Now, now, Nell! Stay 
here a minute. 

He goes into the corridor. 

The Beetons pass him in the corridor. 

Mr. B. [To him] Awkward, isn’t it? What! This 
hotel’s dam’ badly managed. We’ve got to go on 
the roof. 

Young Man. So I hear, Sir. [Into the room] 
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Stout couple just gone up. Ready, Nell? It’s all 
clear. 

Young Woman. “The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.” 

Young Man. Bosh! It’s the test, Nell—and we'll 
see it through. Come on! [ Looking out again\ Now, 
darling! 

She goes out , he looks round him, catches 
up his coat and hat, and candle in hand, 
follows . 

Young Woman. Which way, Tony? 

Young Man. Make for the musician. 


Curtain falls 
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The Same Evening: Midnight 

A fourth and fully lighted bedroom. 

Henry Lennox, in a dressing-gown, is ( stand - 
ing) facing the window, on the Right, 
which is wide open. He is a thin man 
past fifty, with a pale, whimsical, wistful 
face, across which pass at times spasms of 
pain. Mrs. Lennox comes from the bath¬ 
room. 

Mrs. L. Harry, how naughty of you! 

Lennox. Yes, my love. Let me stand awhile in 
thought. And look here, my dear. It’s midnight. 
You go to bed. 

Mrs. L. Are you easier, Harry? 

Lennox. M’m! Yes. Always easier. Some day 
very easy. 

Mrs. L. Don’t! 

Lennox. My child, we all have to walk out, some 
time. [Pointing to window\ Look at that! Nice little 
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square—I always liked Paris—it hath a pleasant 
stink. But what I miss in this room is a view of 
the workers on the top floors—more characteristic 
thing in France, those workers on the top floors, 
busy as ants. 

Mrs. L. Yes, what do they make? 

Lennox. Cotton, tape, and laces. Where’s 
Nurse? 

Mrs. L. Having her supper downstairs. She’ll 
be up directly. 

Lennox. [Moving to the sofa\ Nice woman—not 
ordinary—got background, I should say. The thing 
I most regret in life, Evelyn, is that I haven’t known 
all about everybody I’ve ever met. 

Mrs. L. [ With a smile~\ That’s modest. 

Lennox. Modest but greedy. 

Mrs. L. You’re not greedy. 

Lennox. Avid, my dear. Haven’t written half 
enough books, or half good enough. Haven’t loved 
half enough women. 

Mrs. L. [Dryly] I’m sorry. 

Lennox. Nothing personal, my love. Never 
eaten at a sitting as many oysters as I should like 
—not by dozens. But as I say, what I regret 
most is not having been in the skin of everybody 
else. 
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Mrs. L. You are absurd. 

Lennox. [After lying still a moment with his eyes 
closed from pain ] Imagine! You mayn’t stare at 
people; you mayn’t listen to their private conver¬ 
sations; you mayn’t even get under their beds; 
you mayn’t do anything that would give you some 
real knowledge of them. It’s tragic; or rather it’s 
a clean stopper on comedy. And comedy is the 
saving grace, my love. [ With a smile cut off by pain.] 

Mrs. L. Oh! You’re in pain again! Why doesn’t 
Nurse come? [ She goes towards the door . 

Lennox. Don’t spoil her supper. They cook jolly 
well here. 

Mrs. L. As if her supper mattered! 

Lennox. That’s where you’re too English, my 
love, grasping at conscience and missing casseroles. 
That poor woman would come rushing up supper¬ 
less, and what can she do? The digitalis is over 
there [ Pointing ] if you want to give me some. 

Mrs. Lennox measures a dose. 
That’s what I like about the French. By giving full 
spiritual attention to the body they avoid starvation 
and repletion, and so are able to give full bodily 
attention to the spirit. 

Mrs. L. [. Bringing him the dose ] Better not talk 
any more. 
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Lennox. I won’t. [Drinking] We English you 
know still look on the body as the devil. It’s bad 
form, until it’s dead—then we’re all over it. The 
body becomes sacred at once. We catch our deaths 
burying it—by the way, don’t let anybody get pneu¬ 
monia over me. We write books about it. We dig 
it up to search for arsenic; and sit on it for weeks 
together. And we assert that it’s going to rise again. 
Considering how we treat it till it’s dead, it’s un¬ 
reasonable. But, after all, what would the English 
be without their sweet unreasonableness. 

Mrs. L. Now that’s enough, Harry! 

Lennox. [ Taking her hand ] Right you are, dear 
one. That stuff always goes to my head. Where are 
the girls sleeping? 

Mrs. L. Quite close. They’re wildly excited 
about Paris. Harry, I should like to get home; 
d’you think you’ll be able to travel the day after to¬ 
morrow? 

Lennox. [. Patting her hand] I’ll have a good stab 
at it, as my more genial colleagues say. 

Mrs. L. We can take Nurse on for the journey. 
Oh! Here she is! 

The Nurse is seen outside in the corridor. 
She enters f attractive in her uniform, and 
with an unprofessional smile. 
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Nurse. So sorry I’ve been so long. There’s only 
one waiter on duty, and he’s on the run all the time, 
poor old fellow. 

Mrs. L. I think I’ll go and see if the children 
are all right. He’s just had a dose, Nurse. 

She goes out, a?id is seen going down the 
corridor . 

Lennox. Nurse, there’s some one playing the 
violin. 

Nurse. I’ve been talking to the young man. He’s 
a Yugo-Slav, who’s been in America ten years. He 
says you’re much loved in the States. 

Lennox. Yes, I’ve never been there. 

The strains of the violin float in through the 
open window. They liste?i. On Lennox’s 
face comes a smile at first, then a sombre 
melancholy. The playing stops. 

Lennox. I know that little tune—Le joli Gilles, 
by Poise—used to hear Corsanego play it at Monte 
in the ’nineties. [Suddenly to the Nurse, who is at 
the window looking oui\ Nurse, forgive an awkward 
question—but you must have seen a lot of death. Is 
it, or isn’t it? 

Nurse. [ Turning ] The end? I don’t know, Mr. 
Lennox; I don’t think so. 

Lennox. I’m afraid it is. 
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Nurse. [Turning to hivi\ I once saw an old lady 
die, she was all darkened and drawn, quite uncon¬ 
scious. Suddenly she smiled very faintly, very sweetly, 
and was gone. Why—why did she smile, if some¬ 
thing hadn’t opened to her? It was so happy. 

Lennox. “She got a crown—we got a crown— 
All God’s chillen got a crown.” 

But what if the crown is just relief at oblivion, 
Nurse? 

Nurse. Could one smile at nothingness? 

Lennox. I wonder. This attack may finish me, 
you know. I’ve had three. One oughtn’t to be so 
interested in one’s own concerns, but then, you see 
[ With a smile] one is. 

Nurse. [Commg over to him ] Of course, one is. 
But it’s going to be all right with care. 

Lennox. It’d be better for my wife if it were all 
over. It’s terrible for her. Nothingness! [ With a 
smile\ There’s no realising that one won’t be! 

Nurse. [Eagerly] But that’s just it, Mr. Lennox. 
Surely if one can’t realise nothingness, death can t be 
the end? 

Lennox. [Shaking his head] I’m afraid that belief 
in the persistence of life is just natural to the state 
of being alive, Nurse. Under an anaesthetic one has 
no belief in anything; and no life anywhere. 
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Nurse. I believe there's an answer to that. 

Lennox. I hope you're right, Nurse. The eternal 
anaesthetic? 

“Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 

That's the spirit to die in and I haven't got it, Nurse. 
I funk dying; and I'm afraid of showing that 1 funk 
it. Do I show? 

Nurse. You certainly don't. 

Lennox. Good! It’s been a relief to confess. 
What made you take up nursing? 

Nurse. [Simply] I lost my husband. 

Lennox. Long? 

Nurse. Four years ago—in a motor smash. 

Lennox. Poor Nurse! 

Nurse. [Simply] I don’t like to think death's the 
end; I want to see him again. [Lennox nods.] But 
1 know that's not a reason. [Looking into his face] 
You ought to have some nourishment, now. There's 
some very nice cold consomme downstairs. [She ri?igs] 
That old waiter Gustave is such a dear. When the 
French are nice, they're awfully nice. 

Lennox. I've always wanted to write the story of 
a waiter. 

Nurse. Have a talk with him when he comes up. 

Lennox. [ With a sigh ] It won’t tell me what he's 
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thinking. And that’s my job—to tell how people feel 
and think by the way they don’t look and act. There’s 
one thing, Nurse, we’re all better, or at least more 
vivid than we seem. Life’s a pagoda. We hatch in 
the basement and take wings on the roof, and in 
between we live masked in a sort of unending bluff, 
and who knows what we’re really like? 

Nurse. Gustave is transparent anyway—patient 
to the core, and looks it. [Gustave is seen in the cor - 
ridor .] 

Lennox. I envy people with patience—I never 
had any. [There is a knocT\ Come in! 

The door is opened and Gustave appears. 

Gustave. Sare? 

Nurse. Monsieur would like some of that nice 
cold consomme, Gustave. 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare. I get it. A biscuit, thin, 
and creesp. Ye-es? 

Lennox. What’s the name of the violinist, 
Gustave ? 

Gustave. Froba, Sare, veree clevare. He annoy 
you, Sare? 

Lennox. Not a bit. He’s got a touch. 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare. He make it speak. 

Nurse. ITl get the consomme, Gustave. Stay and 
talk to Mr. Lennox. 
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Gustave. Merci, Mademoiselle—veree kind! 

The Nurse goes out and dow?i the cor¬ 
ridor . 

Lennox. Sit down, Gustave. You must get tired. 

Gustave. [ Sitting; ivith his faint smile\ Ye-es, Sare 
—the feet a leetle. 

Lennox. Always a waiter? 

Gustave. From the cradle, as you say, Sare. 

Lennox. Good life? 

Gustave. One is accustomed. 

Lennox. Not married? 

Gustave. No, Sare, no time as yet. 

Lennox. But you must be my age, I should 
think. 

Gustave. [ With his faint smile ] Yes, Sare. Perhaps 
I range myself some day—’oo know? 

Lennox. Well, you see every kind of type—that’s 
something. But I suppose you haven’t time to study 
them. 

Gustave. ’Ave a leetle fun some time, Sare. 

Lennox. You get human nature about at its 
worst — satisfying appetite. Ugly thing appetite, 
Gustave. 

Gustave. [Shrugging] To eat, to drink, to love— 
veree natural, Sare. 

Lennox. Wasn’t it Maupassant who said—the 
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only way to avoid temptation was to yield to it. That 
the measure of the human being, Gustave? 

Gustave. No, Sare. But it need an occasion to 
show what else more is dere. 

Lennox. Right you are! 

Gustave. De war, Sare—’oo knowed ’oo was 
brave, and ’oo was not till de war. De poltroon sud¬ 
denly was brave, and de brave sometime poltroon. 
But ’ow few de poltroon! 

Lennox. See anything of it yourself, Gustave? 

Gustave. Yes, Sare. Was steward in Engleesh 
transports — veree uncomfortable. And the sous- 
marines, oh! la, la! veree annoying. 

Lennox. Were you sunk? 

Gustave. Three time, Sare. I bob like a cork. 
But I learn English. 

Lennox. And human nature. 

Gustave. Yes, Sare. Veree funny—but sometime 
veree fine. 

A noise is heard. Gustave rises a?id opens 
the door. The sound resolves itself into a 
cry of “We wa?it cocktails—we want 
cocktails!” 

Lennox. Voice crying in the wilderness? Um? 

Gustave. [ Smiling\ Ye-es, Sare. A gentleman— 
’e want cocktails. 
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Lennox. And you’ve got to get ’em? 

Gustave. Ye-es, Sare; excuse! I bring the con¬ 
somme—veree nice, veree cold. 

Gustave goes out and down the corridor, pass¬ 
ing Mrs. Lennox. 

Lennox. An occasion to show! \To himself ] O 
God! Let me not show fear! Mrs. Lennox 

enters\ Chicks all right? 

Mrs. L. Wild as kittens. I left them in bed, but 
Pm sure they won’t stay there. Where’s Nurse? 

Lennox. Bringing me up some fodder. I’ve had 
the old waiter here. Such a type! 

Draivs in his breath at sharp pain. 

Mrs. L. [. Anxiously ] Harry! 

Lennox. \_Eyes shut, faintly\ It’s all right, it’s all 
right. [The Nurse is see?i in the corridor.] 

Mrs. L. [Goi?ig to the door ] Oh! Nurse, quick! 

The Nurse enters with a cup and some bis¬ 
cuits, puts them down and goes quickly to 
Lennox. She and Mrs. Lennox stand 
close to him in great anxiety . 

Mrs. L. Can’t anything be done to stop that pain? 

Nurse. Hypodermic—but my needle’s broken. 

Mrs. L. Perhaps the people next door? 

Nurse. I’ll try them. 

Goes quickly to the door and out into the 
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corridor. The spasm passes. Lennox lies 
exhausted. 

Lennox. [Smiling faintly\ So sorry! 

Mrs. L. Oh! Harry. 

Lennox. The old waiter was telling me what hap¬ 
pened to him in the war. He was sunk three times 
and bobbed like a cork—the old hero. 

The Nurse returns. 

Nurse. No luck! [Looking at Lennox] Thank 
heaven, it’s passed. 

Mrs. Lennox turns up to the window, crying 
quietly. The figure of the child Diana is 
seen coming up the corridor. While the 
Nurse stands close, looking compassionately 
down at Lennox, the door is softly opened 
and the head of Diana is poked in. 

Diana. [Excitedly whispering ] May I come in, 
Nurse ? 

Lennox. [Overhearing.] Come on, rogue! 

Diana comes in. 

Diana. There’s such a smell of burning, Daddy. 
I think something’s on fire. Can I go down and see? 

Mrs. L. [Turning sharply from the window~\ ’Ssh! 
Diana—Daddy’s not- 

Nurse. [ Sniffing ] There is a smell of burning— 
Til go. 
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Diana. No, please, Nurse—let me, let me! I 
simply must. 

She flies to the door and goes out. She is 
hardly out of the room before the light 
goes out. 

Mrs. L. How maddening! 

Lennox. Patience, my dear! My matches are on 
the chest of drawers, Nurse. 

Nurse. Pve got them. [ Strikes one ] Oh! there are 
some candles. 

Lights two candles. 

Mrs. L. [Distracted] Diana wandering about in 
the dark. I— [She goes to the door. Sharply ] 
Nurse! 

The Nurse goes to her. 
Look! Look! Whatever is that glare, and the noise? 
Ring the bell! 

Voice of Diana. [Without] Mum! [She comes in\ 
The house is on fire, Mum. It’s down there. There 
are some men trying to put it out. They’re buzzing 
about like bees. Isn’t it exciting? 

Mrs. L. ’Ssh! 

Lennox. [Sitting up] All right, my dear. It’s 
doing me good. 

They turn towards him.. 

Diana. Oh! Nurse, give me a candle. I’ll go and 
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warn everybody. What fun if we have to go on 
the roof! 

She snatches a candle and rims off down the 
corridor. 

Lennox. [ Getting to a sitting positio?i\ I’ll get into 
marching order, Nurse. 

The Nurse has found another candle, and 
lighted it. Mrs. Lennox brings his coat 
and waistcoat, and helps him on with them. 
Through the still open door come confused 
sounds. 

Nurse. [Calmly\ They’ll put it out all right. Don’t 
move yet, Mr. Lennox. [Lennox sits clothed and pas¬ 
sive, facing the footlights .] 

Lennox. Don’t worry about me. Get on with the 
salvage. Got the passports, dear? I’ll put on my 
shoes, Nurse. 

Nurse. No, let me. 

She puts them on, while Mrs. Lennox collects 
property. 

Gustave is seen in the corridor. 

Lennox. New cure for heart trouble? I feel fine. 

Gustave. [.Appearing in the doorway; gently ] 

Monsieur, Madame—the ’ouse burn, Madame. Plen- 
tee time—a leetle journey to the roof, Sare—one flight 
onlee, Madame, and the iron steps. 
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Lennox. Splendid, Gustave! 

Gustave. Beeg fire—flames veree ’igh; but soon 
the pompiers come. Excuse, Madame, I tell the ladee 
and gentleman next door, and come back. 

He vanishes. 

Mrs. L. This is terrible. Harry! 

Lennox. \Calmly] Go and see to the chicks, dear. 
Nurse and Gustave will give me a hand, eh, Nurse? 

Nurse. It’s all right, Mrs. Lennox, we can manage 
perfectly. 

Mrs. Lennox, after a look at him, hurries 
out i?i her coat, and with a bag in her 
hand. 

Lennox. [Leaning back with his eyes closed ] Nurse, 
I thought this was going to be good for me, but Pm 
afraid it isn’t. 

Nurse. [. Applying salts] Gently! There’s plenty 
of time. 

Lennox. [Faintly] All the time in the world, and 
a little over perhaps. 

Nurse. [Applying flask] Drink some brandy. 

Lennox. [After drinking] Ah! That’s better! 
Now, Nurse! 

She puts her arm round him, and he sta?ids. 

Gustave is seen in the corridor. As they 
move towards the door, he comes in. 
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Gustave. Les pompiers , the engines come, Sare. 

They stand liste?iing to the approaching claxo?i 
of a fire-e?igine. 

Lennox. Nurse, I think I’d rather bet on the 
engines and just wait. 

Nurse. Very well. Come back to the sofa. I’ll 
wait with you. 

Gustave. Sare, we carry you. The flames march 
so queeck—better we carry you. 

Lennox. [Sitting] No, Gustave. Get your other 
folk up. I shall be all right. 

Gustave. [Lifting his hands in patie7it protest ] I 
come back, Sare. 

He goes again, aiid is seen ru?ini?ig down the 
corridor . 

Lennox. Now, Nurse, trot along! 

Nurse. [ With a smile\ Don’t be silly. 

Lennox. The Nurse stood on the burning deck 
whence all but she had fled. First poem I ever 
learned; indelibly connected with strawberry jam. 
Well, I’m all for cremation, and one will avoid the 
service. 

The swish of water is heard. 
[Putting his hand to his heart] Yes, I’ve got to take 
the chance. I don’t feel like moving. Nurse, there’s 
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a little photograph in the left-hand top drawer there 
—d’you mind? 

The Nurse gets it. 
[Looking at it] My wife when she was three years 
old. Nice—um? Now, Nurse, please go! You’ll 
find me here quite comfortable when they’ve put the 
fire out. Please! 

Nurse. You know I can’t leave you. 

Gustave. \Appearing from corridor ] Time to go, 
Sare. 

Lennox. Gustave, take Nurse away. 

Nurse. Mr. Lennox, I think for your wife and 
children’s sake we ought to have a try. 

A pause. The shadow of his fear passes over 
Lennox’s face. He ?nasters it. 

Lennox. All right, Nurse, since you won’t go. 

Nurse. Lean all your weight on me. 

Lennox rises. 

Gustave. [ With suit-case in one hand] The arm 
round my neck, Sare—round Mademoiselle’s neck 
—veree comfortable, veree easy. Now, Sare, we 
march. 

They move thus towards the door. Just there 
Lennox’S heart suddenly gives way, and 
he beco?nes dead weight . They bend and 
halt in horror. 
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Nurse. [Looking in his face; in a whisper] I’m 
afraid he’s- 

Gustave. Oh! oh! I get ’elp, we carry ’eem. 
Nurse. He’s dead, Gustave. 

On Gustave dropping the suit-case to cross 
himself and hold up his hand in patient 
dismay, 


the Curtain falls 
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SCENE VII 
THE ROOF 

The Same Evening: twenty minutes past Midnight. 

The empty moonlit roof, shut in by much higher roofs 
on either side, with a trap door Centre. There is 
a parapet at the back of the stage, and from over 
it one sees the roofs of houses and the stars in the 
sky. Bright ynoonlight throws shadows, and the 
flare of flame is seen at tunes . The engines are 

playing on the fire below, with an intermittent 
hissing. 

The trap door is raised and the capped head 
of Mr. Beeton is seen emerging. He looks 
round him and calls down. 

Mr. B. It’s all right—quite flat. No smoke. Up 
you come! 

He puts dow?i a bag and stands reaching 
down his hand, takes his wife's dressing- 
case, deposits it, a?id reaches his hand 
doiv?i again . 
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Mrs. B.’s Voice. No, Tom, you’re only clawing 
me; I can manage. Is anybody up there? 

Mr. B. Not a cat. 

Mrs. Beeton’s head and body, to the waist, 
emerge. 

Give us both hands. Now then! [Mrs. Beeton 
arrives.] 

Mrs. B. Have you looked over? 

Mr. B. [At the parapet\ M’m! It’s a long way 
down! No flames yet this side. They’ll rig some¬ 
thing up. [Looking at the high side zualls] Why they 
built a little house in between two big ones like this 
I don’t know. Perverse devils the French! 

The head, of Diana has emerged from the trap. 
Hallo! So you've got here all right, young woman. 
Where’s your sister? 

Diana. [Lookmg down the trap ] Come on, Bryn. 
Bryn. [Running to the parapet\ Oo! It’s beastly 
high! Shall we have to go down a rope? [Turning 
to Mrs. Beeton] Can you climb down ropes? 

Mrs. B. I could when I was your age. But 
they’ll put us into chutes or something—won’t they, 
Tom? Do you see any firemen? 

Mr. B. Not yet! This is the back of the house. 
Goodness knows if these French firemen are any 
good. What do they call ’em? Pomp- 
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Diana. Pompiers. 

Mr. B. Ah! Pompeers. 

Diana. Look, Bryn! [ Pointing to the trap; softly] 
The Honeyspooners! 

She and Bryn go to the far corner of the 
parapet. 

The Young Woman, her head swathed in 
the scarf, emerges, folloived by the Young 
Man. They both move over to the 
parapet. 

Young Woman. [Shuddering] I do hate heights, 
Tony. 

Mr. B. [ Approaching the Young Man] Let me in¬ 
troduce my wife. \The Young People bozo, and the 
Young Woman shrinks a little away, lookmg over 
the parapet] Shouldn’t be surprised if it was all ex¬ 
aggerated. They bundled us up in such a hurry. 
[To the Young Man] Shall we go down and see? 

Mrs. B. You’ll do nothing of the kind, Tom. 

Young Woman. [Aside] Tony, don’t leave me! 

Young Man. All right, darling- 

Mr. B. They’re always having fires in Paris. It’s 
an inflammable place. 

Bryn. [Suddenly] Di, we must go down and see 
about Mum and Dad. 

Mrs. B. No, my dears, you’ll just stay here. 

9* 
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Bryn. But suppose something’s happened to them. 
Oh! here’s somebody coming! 

They go towards the trap . 
Froba emerges, violin under one arm and a 
bag in the other hand. 

Did you see my father and mother? 

Diana. Yes, did you? 

Froba. No one passed up to my floor. I judge 
dey’re still below. 

Mr. B. Got your fiddle I see, Sir. 

Froba. I sure have. Say, is dere no fire escape 
up here? 

Mr. B. Not a sign of one. 

Froba. Noting between our souls and de stars. 
Bryn. [Suddenly] Have you been in a fire be¬ 
fore? 

Froba. Sure! 

Bryn. Oh! do tell us. 

Mrs. B. Don’t do anything of the sort. 

Froba passes on, to the parapet, a?id looks 
over. 

Mr. B. \Gazing at the side walls\ Looks to me 
as if we were in a trap up here. 

Mrs. B. Don’t talk like that, Tom—the children! 
Bryn. Oh! It’s awful! 

Young Man. I’ll go down and see. 
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The Young Woman puts out her hand as if 
to keep him. 

Diana. Oh! would you? 

Bryn. [Who is at the trap~\ Oh! Di! There’s 
Mum! She’s fainting. Nurse and Gustave have got 
her all stretched out. They can’t get her up! And 
where’s Dad? 

Young Man. Nell? 

Young Woman. Yes, go! 

He slips down the trap. 

They all gather round the trap. 
Mr. B. [Directing into the aperture\ That’s right! 
Get her under the arms! Good! Don’t let her slip! 
Capital! She’s coming! 

Mrs. B. Don’t fuss, Tom! 

The Young Man is slowly emerging with 
Mrs. Lennox clasped to him. Diana and 
Bryn tug under his arms, and he lands 
his burden and stands breathless, Gustave 
following up, holding Mrs. Lennox’s feet. 
Diana and Bryn. [Hanging over their motionless 
Mother] Mum! Mum! 

Mrs. B. [At her dressing-case ] Here! Wait! I’ve 
got some sal volatile. 

Mr. B. Bend her head down! Tickle her feet! 
Pinch her! 
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The Nurse emerges from the trap, Gustave 
assisting her. 

Gustave. A leetle brandy—I get it—’ave a leetle 
in my room—veree old. 

Nurse. No, no, Gustave! Nothing better than 
sal volatile. [She takes it from Mrs. Beeton and 
administers it. Gustave stands hovering over the 
scene .] 

Diana. Where’s Dad, Nurse? 

Nurse. H’ssh! Don’t—your mother- 

Bryn. But why did she faint? Mum never 
faints. 

Diana. [Beginning to realise ] Nurse! Dad? 

Nurse. ’Ssh! Look, she’s coming to. Don’t think 
of yourselves. Think of her! 

Mrs. Lennox is regaining consciousness. The 
Children gaze at her face . The others 
have withdraw?i a little, except the Nurse, 
who holds her head. 

Bryn. [ Timidly ] We’re here, Mum. 

Mrs. L. Where am I? Where-? 

Diana. On the roof, Mum. We’re quite safe— 
only where’s-? [Checks herselfi\ 

Bryn. Is Dad coming? 

Mrs. Lennox looks at one Child and the 
other, and shakes her head, staring before 
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her. Diana throws herself down into her 
lap, with a choked “Oh! Mum!” 

Bryn. [Frozen\ Why? 

Mrs. L. [ Very quietly over Diana’s head] Dad is 
dead. 

Bryn. Oh-h-h! [Her face breaks up, and then she 
doesn't cry.] 

Mrs. B. [ With a rapid movement circling her with 

an arm] Brave child! Brave child! There, there! 
That’s right! Don’t cry! 

Diana. [Wrenching free, on her knees] Mum, 
how? 

Nurse. His heart, dear. 

Gustave. Courage, Madame. 

Mrs. L. Help me up. 

Gustave. [Helping her] A so brave ladee. 

The Nurse and Children gather round her. 
Brice emerges from the trap and shrinks 
apart. 

Gustave. [Going up to the Beetons, Centre] You 
’ave everything you weesh, Madame? [To Beeton] 
De roof veree nice, veree flat, Sare. 

Mr. B. How are we going to get off the damned 
thing. We’re not birds. 

Gustave. No, Sare [Glancing at Mrs. Beeton], 
but angels. 
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Mrs. B. What’s that? 

Gustave. Excuse, Madame! De pompiers soon 
come, den we fly. I go now find de oder gentlemen. 
[To the Young Couple] I fetch you something, Ma¬ 
dame? 

Young Woman. No, no, thanks! I’m all right! 
You’re not going down again? 

Gustave. Oh! Yes, Madame; my dutee, I in 
charge. 

Young Fanning appears, stands dazedly, then 
turns to the parapet. Gustave goes down. 

Young Man. Young Fanning! Keep your face 
turned, Nell. 

She turns, shrouded in her scarf ; and he moves 
towards Fanning. 

Young Man. Hallo, Fanning! 

Fanning. Oh! Hallo! I say, this is seeing “life,” 
what! 

Young Man. [Low] Seeing death. [Pointing to 
the Children a7id their Mother] Their father’s dead 
—heart failure. 

Fanning. I say! 

Baker’s head emerges aiid he comes up the 
trap, followed by Moulteney. 

Baker. Where’s the old waiter, Major? 

Brice turns sharply round. 
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Moulteney. By George, isn’t he here? The flames 
are pretty well up to the second floor. 

Nurse. [ Who has approached ] He must have gone 
back to Mr. Lennox. 

Moulteney. What! Somebody else down there 
still? 

Nurse. Dead—his heart failed. That poor lady! 

Mrs. Lennox comes rushing up to them. 

Mrs. L. Nurse! Sir! I must—I can’t let him stay 
down there. 

Baker. Steady, Ma’am! Of course not! We’ll get 
him. Here, four of us! Who? 

All cluster round. 

Reggie, you! I. [To the Young Man] You! 

Young Man. Rather! [ Turning hack to the Young 
Woman] I must, Nell. I must. 

Baker and the Major are restraining Mrs. 

Lennox. 

Young Woman. Of course! [She suddenly frees her 
face.\ 

The Young Man runs hack to the trap and 
goes down. 

Baker. Down you go, Reggie! [Fanning descends ] 
Major! Right! 

Mr. B. [Pushingforward ] Look here! I- 

Moulteney. No, Sir. The younger men. 
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Mr. B. What! What are you, if it comes to 
that? 

Brice. \Pushing suddenly between them ] Get out 


\He descends. 


of the way! 


Baker. [Barring the way to the elder men] Now, 
Major, you and our friend look after the ladies. 


[He descends. 


We’ll get him. Right! 


Mr. B. Look here! I don’t get any show. What! 

Mrs. B. [Taking his arm] Tom, don’t be foolish! 

Mr. B. Damn! 

Mrs. Lennox turns up, covering her face with 
her hands. A hush has falle?i. Froba has 
gone back to the parapet. The Nurse 
stands beside Mrs. Lennox and Diana is 
close to them. Mr. and Mrs. Beeton and 
the Major, not far from them, are talking 
in low tones. The Young Woman sta?ids 
by herself forward on the Right close to 
the trap. 

Froba. [Coming up to her from the parapet ] Now’s 
de time to tink of our sins, Madam. 

Young Woman. [Startled] I beg your pardon. 

Froba. My nerve’s kind of going. Look! [He 
points] Say! Dere’s beauty in flames! But when dey 
come near. [Shudders. She covers her eyes] You been 
in a fire, too, I guess. 
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Young Woman. Yes. 

Froba. It sure rips the skin off your soul. 

Young Woman. It’s horrible—so cruel. 

Froba. Aye! What can you put against it. Say, 
d’you think dat poor lady’d mind if I play my 
fiddle. 

Young Woman. [Impatient] No, play if you want 
to. Play! [As he recoils towards his violm, to herself ] 
Tony! 

Bryn steals up to her and peers into the trap. 

Bryn. Oh! Isn’t it hot? D’you think it’s danger¬ 
ous now? 

Young Woman. Yes. 

Bryn. Dad wouldn’t like them to risk their lives 
for him, now he’s dead. [She covers her face with her 
arm, and the Young Woman puts an arm round her. 
In a choked voice\ He was such a darling. [Freeing her 
face and shaking her head] He’d much rather be left 
there. I know he would. 

Young Woman. But your mother, dear. 

Froba begins to play his muted violin. 

Bryn. Oh! Dad! [The Young Woman strokes the 
top of her head. Brokenly ] Nasty stuffy coffin! [Trying 
to break away] I want to go down. 

Young Woman. No, no, no! You might easily 
make one of them lose his life. 
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Bryn. Isn’t it awful! We were having such a 
gorgeous time. And so were you I expect. 

Mr. B. [ Voice suddenly raised ] These confounded 
old French houses—all wood, and no fire extinguishers. 
They ought to be prosecuted. Some paraffin left 
about, I’ll bet. 

Bryn. Suppose it all fell in! And they were killed! 

Young Woman. Don’t! 

Bryn. [ With a gesture towards Froba] I wish he 
wouldn’t, I’m going to cry. 

Young Woman. Cry, dear! You’ll feel better. 

Bryn. [Suddenly slipping down and kneeli?ig at the 
trap] Listen! 

Baker’s voice is heard. 

Baker. Right! 

Bryn. [Excitedly] They’re coming! [Recoiling] 
Oh! I don’t want to see! 

Young Woman. [Drawing her away] No! There, 
there! Tuck your head into me. [She stands looking 
over the child*s buried facel] 

Bryn. [In a smothered voice] I feel—I feel all 
grown-up! 

Diana and all, save Mrs. Lennox and the 
Nurse, are gathered round the trap. Baker 
emerges. He looks up at Mrs. Lennox, 
who covers her face and turns away. 
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Moulteney. Well? 

Baker. Too late. That floor’s blazing. 

The Young Man emerges; then Fanning and 
Brice, of whom the last steals away again 
to the parapet. 

Moulteney. [To Fanning] Anything wrong, old 
chap? 

Fanning. Caught my sleeve. It’s nothing, Major. 
Brice. Stop that damn noise. 

Froba. Say, Mister—is de fire gaining? 

Brice. Oh! Go to hell! 

Froba. No need to go, I guess. We got it right 
here. 

A dead sile?ice. 

Mr. B. [ Coming up] Pretty bad down there, what! 
Where are those damned pompeers? Are they goin’ 
to let us roast up here. Phew! It’s coming up now. 
[He recoils from the heat emerging .] 

They all turn to the parapet. 
Moulteney. [Calling to Brice] Any of them 
there? 

Brice. Not a blasted sign! 

Baker. Come and shout! 

He and Fanning join Brice, and all of them 
begin shouting: “Ladders, ladders, e'chelles, 
ladders!” All are at the parapet nozv ex- 
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cept Mrs. Lennox and the Young Man 
and Woman, who have been standing close 
together silent. 

Young Woman. the shouting stops ] Tony, if 
we get away, I’m coming—for good. 

“Ladders” 

Young Man. You are, Nell? You are! The fire 
was worth it then. 

Diana. [From the parapet\ Look! There they are! 
Look! 

“Ladders. We want laddersl” The shout - 
ing goes up once more, and then stops 
altogether . 

Mr. B. [Shouting down over the parapei\ No, put 
’em there! The French are hopeless. 

Fanning. [Turning and suddenly coming o?i the 
couple, zvho are approaching the parapet\ Why! Why, 
it’s Mrs. Charles! 

Young Woman. It was Mrs. Charles, Reggie. 

Young Man. Yes, Fanning. This lady is going 
to be my wife in future. 

Fanning. Oh! Quite! I see. Yes! Of course! 
Yes! [Still absorbed by the awkwardness of the meeting ] 
Do you think we shall get down in time? I say! 
Look there! [Smoke is rising from the trap\ Hadn’t we 
better shut that? It makes a draught, you know. 
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He and the Young Man close the trap door. 

Baker. [At the parapei\ Here come the chutes! 
Up—up—up—up! 

Fanning, running to the parapet, joins in the 
shout. 

Moulteney. [Taking charge ] Now, please, all— 
steady! In order—ready. [To Bryn] You, child, 
[To Diana] and you. Then you, Mrs. Lennox, and 
you, Mrs. Beeton. Please line up here, and don’t 
waste time! 

Two Pompiers, one after the other, appear 
over the parapet . 

Moulteney. Now, child, into the chute. 

Bryn. No! Di and Mum! 

Moulteney. Do as you’re told. Baker, you and 
Brice get over and help with the chutes. 

Baker and Brtce climb over to ivork with the 
Pompiers. 

Mrs. B. [ While Bryn is being handed down, followed 
by Diana a7id Mrs. Lennox] I’m not going without 
you, Tom. 

Mr. B. Stuff! Don’t be silly! 

Mrs. B. Couldn’t they put us in together? 

Moulteney. [To Mrs. Beeton] Come along, Mrs. 
Beeton. 

Mrs. B. No, I prefer to wait with my husband. 
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Moulteney. Come, you’re only keeping us. [As 
she holds back , looking roundi] Very well. Nurse! 
Down you go. 

The Nurse goes over and down. 
[To Mrs. Beeton, clinging to Beeton] Now, Mrs. 
Beeton. 

Baker and he seize her and put her over the edge. 
Mrs. B. [As she goes over] Tom, you’re to come 
next. D’you hear me! No! Don’t contradict! [With 
an ago?iised] Tom! [She disappears. 

Baker. [To Beeton] Now, Sir. Race her down! 
Mr. B. There’s another lady! What! 

Young Woman. [From where she has been standing 
clinging to the Young Man and half hidden ] Please 
go, I’m all right. 

Young Man. Nell! 

Young Woman. No. [Clings to him.] 

Mr. B. Ladies first! Plere, I say-! 

Moulteney. Over you get, Sir. Shove him over! 
Fanning, Brice and Baker shove Mr. Beeton 
over, protesting. 

Mr. B. Well, I’m dashed! It’s most irregular- 

[Disappears. 

Moulteney. [At the other chute] Ready here! 
[To the Young Man] Bring her, please. 

The Young Man lifts the Young Woman 
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and carries her to the chute. She turns her 
head to him, and her face is seen pale, 
straining to his; then she too vanishes 
over the edge. 

Baker. [Above the parapet] Now you, Sir, with 
the hair. Got your fiddle? Right! 

Froba. What about you oder guys? 

Baker. Get on! 

Froba goes over into the other chute. 

Young Man. [Leaning over ] Thank God! She’s 
down. 

Baker. [His head and thrown-up hands appearing 
above parapet] By Gad! that chute’s gone! Only 
one in action now, Major. Who’s next? Good Lord! 
This has caught fire. We must just wait. 

He and Brice climb back, and the five Men 
wait, clustered at the parapet. 

Moulteney. How did this damned fire start? 
[Brice makes as if to speak and checks himself] Do 
you know? 

Brice. [Sullenly] How should I know! 

Moulteney. Well, do you—that’s the point? 

Brice. [Defiant] Yes. It was a joke on the old 
waiter. 

Moulteney. Good God! You lit it! 

Brice. The old chap cheeked me. I saw a bottle 

The Roof, etc. 
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of paraffin on the table in his den and his hat at the 
other end, and I laid a train to the hat and set a 
match to it. The flames must have run back to the 
bottle and burst it. It was just a joke. [He looks at 
their blank faces with a sort of appeal ] Don’t give me 
away to the French. 

Fanning. Of course, we shan’t give you away. 

Baker. [ Suddenly ] Look out, Major! They’ve got 
that chute right again. 

Moulteney. Reggie! You next. 

Fanning. No, Major! Elders. 

Moulteney. [ Quietly] On the contrary, my boy— 
this isn’t a war. 

The head of one of the Pompiers appears. 

Fanning. I say, Mr. Baker—make him! 

Moulteney. [To the Young Man] Come on then, 
Sir! You next the Young Man holds back]. 

Baker. Lovers first! You owe it to the lady. 
Come on! Over you go. [The Young Man goes over ] 
Right! Now, Major, don’t let’s have any fuss— 
your turn. 

Moulteney. Let’s send the old waiter down. 
Gustave! Where is he? 

Baker. [Looking round ] Good God! Hasn’t he 
come up again? 

Brice. What! 
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Baker. Here! Get that trap open. 

He and Brice spring to the trap and wrench 
it off. 

Baker. By God! He must be suffocated—it’s 
hot as hell! Gustave! 

Fanning. [Agonised] Gustave! 

Baker. What’s to be done, Major? Can’t let the 
poor old boy- 

Moulteney. Steady! To go down is certain death! 
Call him! \7hey call: “ GustaveJ JJ 

Baker. He must be lying there! 

Fanning. Major, it’s up to us. We must get him. 
Think if he’s lying there; such a frightfully decent 
old chap! I’ll go! 

Moulteney. Stop him, Baker! 

Baker seizes him. 
Fanning. Let go, Mr. Baker. Give me a 
chance. 

Baker holds on. 

Brice. I’m going [Pushing Baker aside] To hell 
with you! This is my shoot. 

He disappears headlong down the trap. 
Baker. That’s put the lid on. What now? 

The Pompiers appear on the parapet. 
Here are these fellows again! 

A Pompier. Venez, Messieurs, venez. Yite! 
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Moulteney. Now, Reggie! Here, take him—he 
isn’t safe! 

Fanning. I call it rotten—you won’t let me play 
the game. 

Moulteney. You have, my son. 

Fanning. Let go! Major, make them. It’s like 
deserting while those two are still down there. Let 
me go down to them. 

Moulteney. No, Reggie—first duty of a soldier 
is to obey orders. Now! 

Fanning. [After a looH\ All right, Major. 

He goes of his ow?i accord. 

Baker. That boy’s made good! What about it, 
Major? 

Moulteney. One or other of us. No good both 
staying. You go. 

Baker. [. Spinning a coin and calli?ig\ Heads! 
Tails! Your shot. 

The Major climbs over and goes down the 
chute. 

Pompiers. [To Baker] Venez, Monsieur, venez! 

Baker. [Pointing wildly\ Still below there! [He 
looks dow?i the trap, shading his eyes ] Brice! 
Brice! 

The Pompiers approach and seize him. 

Baker. Get out! Damn it! Can’t leave my 
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friend. [He breaks from them and calls down the trap] 
Brice! 

Pompier. Venez, Monsieur — rien a faire — vous 
nous perdrez tous! 

A drift of smoke comes up. They seize Baker, 
run him up to the parapet and force him 
over. 

A cheer rises from below. During this the 
smoke issuing from the trap has cleared for 
a, momeyity and Brice is seen on the steps 
leading to the trap painfully thrusting 
Gustave up so that his head and half his 
body are visible lying in the mouth of the 
trap. 

Brice. [ Gasping ] There you are, old sport — blast 
you! That’s quits. God! Pm all in. 

He reels and slips back down the steps. 

A Pompier has turned from the parapet. He 
sees Gustave. 

Pompier. Ah! le voila. Voyez, Jacques! 

They rush to Gustave, lift him and carry him 
to the parapet. 

ist Pompier. II est foutu. 

2ND Pompier. [Feeling his heart and lips] Non, 
non, non! II vit, il vit 

Gustave. [Recovering consciousness and looking 
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round] Un Monsieur—Un Monsieur Anglais! point¬ 
ing to the trap ] La bas—Vite! [He tries to escape from 
them and go back. Wildly] ’E save me. [He collapsesi] 

Pompiers. Voyons—voyons! 

They lift him over the parapet. A cheer rises 
from below and another as Gustave is 
lowered down. The Pompiers reappear and 
go towards the trap. 

ist Pompier. [At the top, calling] Monsieur! He! 
La bas! 

2nd Pompier. Faut descendre! 

He tries to go down the steps but is driven 
back by a blast of smoke and heat. Re¬ 
appearing, gasping 
C’est impossible! Doit etre mort! 

The i st Pompier tries, but is also driven back. 

2ND Pompjer. Fini! [He sees the cat at the end of 
the parapet] Ah! V’H le chat! Prenez-le! Pincez 
le bougre! 

The ist Pompier seizes the cat. 

2ND Pompier. [At the parapet] Vite Jacques, vite! 

They disappear over the parapet. 

A cry of “Oh! La!” A second shrill cheer. 
A glare and a fluny of water. Then in the 
smoke Brice is seen emerging from the trap. 
He sways, suffocated, reels forward and 
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subsides against the parapet. A spurt of 
flame shoots forth from the trap. He raises 
himself y looks over and round him and calls 
wildly. Smoke drifts over the parapet. 
With a groan and a despairing gesture he 
climbs on to the parapet. 

Brice. Christ! I’m done for! Up—up—up! 

And falls down into the drifting smoke. 


Curtain 
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Matt Denant 
The Girl of the Town 
The Plain Clothes Man 
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The Fellow Convict 
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PROLOGUE. 

Hyde Park at night. More than a year passes. 

PART I. 

EPISODE I. Dartmoor in a fog (day). Six hours 


EPISODE 

pass. 

II. Dartmoor in a fog (plight). Thirty- 
two hours pass. 

EPISODE 

III. Bedroom in an Inn. Seven hours pass. 

PART II. 

EPISODE 

IV. Open space by the River. An hour 

EPISODE 

passes. 

V. Open space on the Moor. Half an hour 

EPISODE 

passes. 

VI. Another open space on the Moor. An 
hour passes. 


EPISODE VII. Gravel Pit on the Moor. A few 
minutes pass. 

EPISODE VIII. Parlour in a Cottage of Gentility. 
No time passes. 

EPISODE IX. Vestry of a Village Church. 







































PROLOGUE 


Hyde Park at night. Summer. The Row with its 
iron railing , footwalk, seats, trees and bushes 
behind. A Woman, or Girl (you can't tell), is 
sitting alone, in dim radiance from lamps u?isee?i 
to Right and Left. Her painted mask is not un¬ 
attractive, her attitude slack and uneasy. A 
Plain Clothes Man passes Right to Left, glances 
at her inviting him and increases his pace. By 
the expression on her face as he approaches and 
recedes, it is easy for him to see what she is. Two 
People pass without glancing at her at all—they 
are talking of what “he said to 7ne" a?id “Isaid 
to him." Then ?iobody passes, and, powdering 
her 7iose, she seems preparmg to shift along, when 
fro7n the Left, Matt Denant appears strolling. 
He is a young man, tallish and athletic, dressed as 
if he has been racing in hot weather; he has a 
pair of race glasses and a cigar. The Girl shifts 
fonvard on her seat as he approaches. He is 
going by when she looks suddenly up aiid says in 
a low voice; “Good evening!” He halts, looks 
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at her, gives a little shrug, ca?ries his hand to his 
hat, and answering, “Good evening! 33 is moving 
on when she speaks again. 

Girl. Have you a match? [She is holding out a 
cigarette; he stops and hands her his cigarette lighter .] 
Girl. [Fingering the lighter] Gold? 

Matt. Brass. 

Girl. Have one? [ Offering her cigarette case.] 
Matt. Thanks, Pm smoking. [He shows her his 
cigar; resting his foot on the seat and dangling his 
race glasses.] 

Girl. Been racing? 

Matt. Goodwood. 

Girl. I went to see the Jubilee this year. 

Matt. And what did you back? 

Girl. Everything that didn’t win. It’s rotten 
when you don’t back winners. 

Matt. Don’t you like the horses? 

Girl. They look pretty. 

Matt. Prettiest things in the world. 

Girl. Pretty as women? 

Matt. Saving your presence. 

Girl. Do you mean that? 

Matt, Well, you get a woman once in a way that 
can arch her neck. 

Girl. You don’t like women — that’s clear. 
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Matt. Not too much. 

Girl. [Smiling] You speak your mind, anyway. 

Matt. If you ask me, they’ve got such a lot of 
vice about ’em compared with horses. 

Girl. And who puts vice into them? 

Matt. I know—you all say men, but d’you be¬ 
lieve it? 

Girl. [ With a laugh ] Well, I don’t know. Don’t 
men put vice into horses? 

Matt. [Strucli\ M’yes! [Sitting dow?i\ All the 
same, there’s nothing wilder than a wild horse—I’ve 
seen ’em out West. 

Girl. There’s nothing so wild as a wild woman. 

A momentary silence while they stare at each 
other . 

Matt. Women haven’t the excuse of horses— 
they’ve been tame since Eve gave Adam his tea. 

Girl. Um! Garden of Eden! Must have been 
something like Hyde Park—there was a prize cop 
there, anyway. 

Matt. D’you come here often? 

Girl. [Nodding\ Where else can one go? They’re 
so particular now. 

Matt. They do seem to keep you on the run. 

Girl. What are you—soldier? 

Matt. Once upon a time. 

The Roof, etc. 
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Girl. What now ? 

Matt. Thinking of being a parson. 

Girl. [ Laughs ] You’ve got money of your own, 
then? 

Matt. A little. 

Girl. [ With a sigh\ If I had money of my own, 
d’you know what I’d do? 

Matt. Get rid of it. 

Girl. Just what I wouldn’t. If ever I got myself 
dependent on you men again, [Very grimly] shut my 
lights off. 

Matt. Not like the lady under laughing gas. 

Girl. What was the matter with her? 

Matt. Kept shouting, “I don’t want to be a 
free, independent, economic agent! ‘I want to be 
loved.” 

Girl. She was wrong—No, Sir/ Get my head 
under a second time? Not much! But we can’t save 
—don’t make enough. So there you are! It’s a good 
bit worse than it used to be, they say- 

Matt. The ordinary girl more free and easy now, 
you mean? 

Girl. [Grimly] The ordinary girl? 

Matt. Well, you don’t call yourself ordinary, do 


The Girl sits quite still and doesn't answer . 
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Matt. Sorry! Didn’t mean to hurt you. 

Girl. Give me the fellow that does: he doesn’t 
hurt half so much. But you’re quite right. [Bitterly] 
There isn’t much excuse for us, now. 

Matt. Aren’t we getting a bit solemn? 

Girl. The gay girl—eh? They say you get used 
to anything: but I’ll tell you—you never get used 
to playing the canary when you don’t feel like it. 

Matt. Ah! I always sympathised with canaries 
—expected to sing, and so permanently yellow. 

Girl. It was nice of you to sit down and 
talk. 

Matt. Thanks; it’s all secondary education. 

She slides her hand along to his, with a card. 

Girl. Here’s my address; you might come and 
see me now and then. 

Matt'. [Twiddling the card — amused and embar¬ 
rassed ’] On verra ! 

Girl. What’s that? 

Matt. It’s an expression of hope. 

Girl. [Mouth opening] Ow! How about now? 

Matt. Thanks — afraid not — due somewhere at 
ten. 

Girl. Another? 

Matt. No. 

Girl. You don’t like me, I believe. 
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Matt. [With a shrug ] Oh! Don’t say that. You’re 
original. 

Girl. Original sin. 

Matt. There are worse things, I guess. 

Girl. You bet! There’s modest worth. If that 
isn’t worse! Not that this is a pretty life. It’s just 
about as rotten as it can be. 

Matt. How did you get into it? 

Girl. Cut it out! You all ask that, and you can 
take it from me you never get told. Well! I belong 
to the oldest profession in the world! That isn’t 
true, either—there’s an older. 

Matt. Not really. 

Girl. The cop’s. Mine wouldn’t ever have been 
a profession but for them. 

Matt. Good for you! 

Girl. It isn’t good for me. Look in at Bow Street 
on Monday morning. 

Matt. To see ’em shoot the sitting pheasant?— 
no, thanks. The Law isn’t exactly sporting. Can’t 
be, I suppose, if it’s got to keep the course clear. 

Girl. They might wait till one makes oneself a 
nuisance. 

Matt. Ever been run in? 

Girl. [With a look, and a decision\ Um! Not 
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yet! [Suddenly] What can we do? If we don’t make 
a sign, who’s to know us? 

Matt. That’s delightful. 

Girl. Clean streets!—that’s the cry. Clean men! 
That’d be better! 

Matt. And then where’d you be? 

Girl. [Passionately] Not here! 

Matt. [After staring at her] Um ! The kettle and 
the pot. What! Give me horses and dogs, all the 
time. 

Girl. I’ve got a cat 

Matt. Persian? 

Girl. [Nodding] A real beauty. [Suddenly] 
Wouldn’t you like to come and see him? 

He shakes his head, rises, takes his glasses, 
and holds out his hand. She is going to 
take it—then draws her hayid back sharply, 
frowning and biting her lips. He gives a 
shrug, salutes, and moves an. She catches 
at his sleeve, misses it, sits a second, then 
rises and follows. U?iseen by her, the 
Plain Clothes Man has reappeared. Left. 
He moves swiftly and grasps her arm just 
as she is vanishing Right. The Girl gives 
a little squeal as he draws her back to¬ 
wards the seat. She resists. 
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Girl. Who are you ? 

Plain Clothes Man. Plain clothes. [And, as she 

still resists, he tides to calm her by a slight twist of the 
arm .] 

Girl. You brute —you brute! 

Plain Clothes Man. Now then—quietly, and you 
won’t get hurt. 

Girl, I wasn’t doing anything. 

Plain Clothes Man. Oh! no, of course not. 

Girl. [Looking after Matt] I wasn’t, I tell you; 
and he’ll tell you so too! 

Matt has reappeared, Right. 
Won’t you? You talked to me of your own accord? 

Matt. I did. Who may you be? 

Plain Clothes Man. [Showing his card ] This 
woman accosted you. I’ve observed her carefully, 
and not for the first time. 

Matt. Well, you’ve made a blooming error. We 
had a chat, that’s all. 

Plain Clothes Man. I saw her accost you. I saw 
her try to detain you — and I’ve seen her do it before 
now. 

Matt. I don’t care what you’ve seen before now 
—you can’t arrest her for that. You didn’t see it 
this time. 

Plain Clothes Man. : [Still holding the Girl and 
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looking at Matt steadily\ You know perfectly well 
the woman accosted you—and you’d better keep out 
of this. 

Matt. Let the girl go, then. You’re exceeding 
your duty. 

Plain Clothes Man. What do you know about 
my duty? It’s my duty to keep the park decent, 
man or woman. Now then, are you going to 
clear off? 

Matt. No, I’m going to stay on. 

Plain Clothes Man. All right then, you can 
follow us to the station. 

Matt. Mayn’t two people talk! I’ve made no 
complaint. 

Plain Clothes Man. I know this woman, I tell 
you. Don’t interfere with me, or I shall want you too. 

Matt. You can have me if you let the girl go. 

Plain Clothes Man. Now look here, I’m being 
very patient. But if you don’t stop hindering me in 
the execution of my duty, I’ll summon assistance 
and you’ll both go to the station. 

Matt. Don’t lose your hair—I tell you, on my 
honour, this lady did not annoy me in the least. On 
the contrary- 

Plain Clothes Man. She was carrying on her 
profession here, as she’s done before; my orders are 
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to prevent that, and she’s going to be charged. This 
is the third night I’ve watched her. 

Girl. I’ve never seen your face before. 

Plain Clothes Man. No, but I’ve seen yours— 
I’ve given you plenty of rope. That’s enough, now— 
\He puts his whistle in his mouihi] 

Matt. It’s a rotten shame! Drop that girl’s arm! 

He lays his hand on the Plain Clothes 
Man’s arm. The Plain Clothes Man 
blows his whistle, drops the Girl’s arm 
and seizes Matt. 

Matt. \Breaking from him; to the Girl] Run 
for it! 

Girl. Oh! no—don’t fight! The police have got 
it on you all the time. I’ll go with him. 

Matt. [ With fists up, keeping the Plain Clothes 
Man at arm's length ] Run, I tell you. He’ll have 
his work cut out with me. 

But the Plain Clothes Man is spryer than 
he thinks, runs in and catches him round 
the body. 

Girl. Oh! Oh! 

Matt. No, you don’t! 

In the violent struggle the Plain Clothes 
Man’s bowler hat falls off. Matt emerges 
at arm’s length again, squaring up. 
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Matt. Come on, then, if you will have it! 

The Plain Clothes Man rushes in. He gets 
Matt’s right straight from the shoulder 
on the point of the jaw } topples hack , and 
goes down like a log. 

Girl. Oh! Oh! 

Matt. Run, you little idiot; run! 

Girl. [Aghast] Oh! he hit his head—on the rail! 
I heard the crack. See, he don’t move! 

Matt. Well, of course. I knocked him out. [He 
goes a step nearer , looking down ] The rail—did 
he-? 

Girl. [Kneeling and feeling the Plain Clothes 
Man’s head] Feel! 

Matt. My God! That was a wump. I say! 
Girl. I told you not to fight. What did you 
want to fight for? 

Matt. [Pulling open the Plain Clothes Man’s 
coat 3 and diving for his heart ] I can’t feel it. Curse! 
Now we can’t leave him. [Feeling for the heart ] 
Good God! 

Girl. [Bending and s?iatching at his arm] Quick! 
Before anybody comes. Across the grass back there. 
Who’d know? 

Matt. [Listening] I can’t leave the poor devil 
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like this. \Looking round] Take his hat; go and get 
some water in it from the Serpentine. 

The Girl picks up the hat and stands un¬ 
decided. 

Girl. [ Agonised ] No, no! Come away! It’s 
awful, this! Suppose—suppose he’s dead! 

She pulls at him . 

Matt. [-Shaking her off] Don’t be a little fool! 
Go and get some water. Go on! 

The Girl wrings her hands, then turns and 
runs off Left, with the hat. Matt con¬ 
tinues to kneel, rubbing the Plain Clothes 
Man’s temples, feeling his pulse, listening 
at his heart. 

Matt. I don’t see how it’s possible! [With a 
gesture of despair he resumes his efforts to revive the 
body. Suddenly he looks upi] 

Two Policemen have come from the Right. 

Policeman. What’s this? 

Matt. I don’t know. Pm a little afraid he- 

Policeman. What! Who is he? [Looking at the 
face'] Phew! One of ours! [Bending, kneeling, put¬ 
ting the back of his hand to the mouth\ Not a breath! 
How did this happen? 

Matt. [Pointing to the rail ] He knocked his head 
on that. 
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Policeman. Where’s his hat? 

Matt. It fell off. Some one’s gone to get water 
in it. 

Policeman. Who? 

Matt. A girl - 

Policeman. He blew his whistle. Did you hit 
him? 

Matt. There was a row. He seized me. I smote 
him on the jaw. He fell back and hit his head on 
the rail. 

Policeman. What was the row about? 

Matt. [Putting his hands to his head ] Oh! God 
knows! Original sin. 

Policeman. [To the other Policeman] Mate, stay 
with him. I’ll get an ambulance. [To Matt] And 
you—come with me! 


The Curtain falls 
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PART I 
EPISODE I 


More than a year has passed. On the priso/i farm, 
Dartmoor, in a heavy fog. The stone wall of the 
field runs along the back (on the back-cloth ) and 
a stone wall joins it on the Left . Matt Denant 
and a fellow convict are picking up the potatoes 
they have dug up earlier. They are but dimly 
seen in the fog, flinging the potatoes right and left 
into two baskets betwee?i them . They are speak¬ 
ing in low voices . 

Matt. The poor blighter was dead, and I got 
five years for manslaughter. 

Fellow Convict. Gripes! A cop! You were 
lucky not to swing, mate. 

Matt. The girl stood by me like a brick. If she 
hadn’t come forward- 

Fellow Convict. Lucky there, too. Most of ’em 
wouldn’t. They’re too mortal scared. ’Ow much 
you got left to do? 

Matt. Three years, if I behave like a plaster 
saint. [He stops and straightens himselfi\ 
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Fellow Convict. I got four. I say, you’re a torf, 
yn’t you? 

Matt. Toff! \With a laugK\ Item, one Oxford 
accent; item, one objection to being spoken to like 
a dog. 

Fellow Convict. Hush! [Jerking his thumb to¬ 
wards the wall, Right\ Fog don’t prevent ’em hearin’, 
blight ’em! 

Matt. It’s come up mighty sudden. Think it’s 
going to last? 

Fellow Convict. After a wet spell—this time 
o’ year, when the wind’s gone—yus. They’ll be 
roundin’ us up in a minute, you’ll see—and ’ome to 
Blighty. Makes ’em nervous—fog. That’s when you 
get the escapes. 

Matt. No one’s ever got away from here, 
they say. 

Fellow Convict. There’ve been a good few 
tries, though. 

Matt. Gosh! I’d like to have one. 

Fellow Convict. Don’t you do it, mate. You 
want clothes, you want money, you want a car, to 
give you a dawg’s chance. And then they’d get you. 
This moor’s the ’ell of a place. I say, you must ’ave 
hit that cop a fair knock! 

Matt. Just an ordinary knock-out on the jaw. 
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It wasn’t that. He landed the back of his head on 
the Row rail. [He resumes potato picking ] Poor devil! 
He wasn’t married, luckily. 

Fellow Convict. Luckily? Well, you never 
know about that. But get ’im off your chest, mate 
—’e wouldn’t sit on mine—no more than an ’Un 
did in the War. That’s a good fair potato. [ Holding 
one up.] 

The figure of a Warder is dimly seen coming 
along from the Right under the wall. He 
stops. 

Warder. No talking there! When you’ve finished 
that row, pick back the next and then stand by to 
fall in. \_No answer from the Convicts.] Hear me? 
Answer, can’t you? 

Fellow Convict. Right, Sir! 

The Warder’s figure is seen moving back. 
Nice man, ain’t he? Wot’d I tell you? Early ’ome 
to tea. 

Matt. \ Very low] Like a dog! Three more years 
—like a dog! 

Fellow Convict. ’E’s all right, reely. It’s the 
fog. Fog makes ’em nervous; an’ when a man’s 
nervous I’ve always noticed ’e speaks like that. 

Matt. Yes; well, I can’t get used to it. 

The Roof, etc. 


12 
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Fellow Convict. Too particular, you torfs—get 
too much corn when you’re two-year-olds. 

Matt. [ Sharp and low\ You know the moor— 
where’s Two Bridges? 

Fellow Convict. There— a mile. 

Matt. And Tavistock? 

Fellow Convict. [Pointing right back\ Seven. 
Guv’nor—don’t do it. There ain’t a chance in a 
million. You’ll only get pneumonium in this stinkin’ 
wet, and they’ll have you into the bargain, sure 
as eggs—bread and water, cells, and the rest 
of it. 

Matt. I got out of Germany. 

Fellow Convict. Out of Germany? Cripes! 
That was none so dusty! 

Matt. They’ve got no dogs here now, have 
they? 

Fellow Convict. Don’t fancy they ’ave. But, 
Guv’nor, the whole countryside round ’ere’s agynst 
you. They don’t like convicts. Funny, yn’t it? 

They have reached the end of the row, Left , 
and stop , stooping , with their heads close 
together. 

Matt. Draw me a plan with this stick. 

Fellow Convict. Blimy! [Marking the earth\ 
’Ere’s the main road, and ’ere’s the cross road to 
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Tavistock. ’Ere’s the Inn at Two Bridges, and 
’ere’s Post Bridge. ’Ere’s Bee Tor Cross, ten to 
twelve mile. Chagford up there, Moreton ’ampstead 
’ere. 

Matt. What’s across the main road from Two 
Bridges? 

Fellow Convict. Moor. A long bit o’ wood 
about ’ere; then ’Ambledon; then you drops into 
fields to Widecombe; then up, and more moor to 
Heytor and Bovey. \Pronounce Buvvy.] There’s 
rail at Bovey or Lustleigh, or Moreton or Tavistock, 
and much good that’ll do you with everybody as 
eager to see you as if you was the Prince of Wyles! 
Out this way you got Fox Tor Mire—ruddy bad bog, 
that! 

A moment’s silence while Matt studies the 
chart in the soil. 

Warder’s Voice. \Off\ Hurry up with that last 
row—you two men! The fog grows thicker. 

Matt. [Smearing out the chart with his foot\ It’s 
real thick now. Gosh! I’ll have a shot! 

They move back, Right, begin?ii?ig the last 
row. 

Fellow Convict. [Jerking his thumb Left\ There’s 
another blighter thirty yards out on the wall there. 
’Ell shoot. 


I 2= 
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Matt. I know. I’m going over that wall in the 
corner, and then along under his nose on the near 
side. Ten to one he’ll be looking out on the off side 
in this fog. If that chap there [Jerking his head, 
Right\ doesn’t spot me, I’ll get by. 

Fellow Convict. You’re mad, Guv’nor. They’ll 
shoot at sight. And if they don’ see you—in ten 
minutes I’ll have finished this row, an’ they’re bound 
to know you’re gone. You ’aven’t the chance of a 
cock-louse. 

Matt. All right, friend, don’t worry! A bullet’d 
be a nice change for me. If I don’t get one—I’ll 
give ’em a run for their money. 

Fellow Convict. Well, if you must go, mate— 
Strike the main road and run that way. [Pointing] 
In this fog they’ll ’ave to take us back before they 
dare start after you. You’ll find a scrap of a wood 
a bit beyond the river on the left side. Get into it 
and cover yourself with leaves till it’s dead dark. 
Then you’ll still be close to the road and you can 
myke shift in a stack or something till the morning. 
If you go wandering about the moor all night in this 
fog, you won’t get nowhere, and you’ll be done in 
stiff before dawn. 

Matt. Thanks. Sooner the better, now—Never 
stop to look at a fence. Next time the steam’s full 
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on. [.Puts some potatoes i?i his pocket\ Pommes crus 
—sauce Dartmoor. Can one eat these raw? I ate 
turnips in Germany. 

Fellow Convict. Never tried, Guv’nor. Tyke 
this. [He holds out a slice of breadi\ 

Matt. Thanks awfully. You’re a good chap. 

Fellow Convict. Wish you luck. Wish I was 
cornin’ too, but I ’aven’t got the pluck, an’ that’s 
a fact. 

Matt. Now! Turn your head the other way 
and keep it there. Remember me to Blighty. So 
long! 

He ?noves three steps away from his fellow 
convict, pauses a few seconds, then sud¬ 
denly, stooping low, runs to the wall, Left, 
and is over it like a cat. In the minute 
of silence that follows, one can see the 
Convict listening. 

Fellow Convict. [Counting the seconds to him¬ 
self, up to twenty, in an excited murmur ] Gawd! 
’E’s past that blighter! [Listens again\ Gawd! ’E’s 
orf! [ With realisation of his fellow's escape comes an 

itch to attempt it himself ] Shall I ’ave a shoot me- 
self? Shall I? Gawd! I must! 

He has just turned to sneak ojj wlie?i the 
Warder’s voice is heard off. Right. 
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Warder. You, man, there! Where’s your mate? 

Fellow Convict. ’Ad a call, Sir. [He stands 
still.] 

Voice of Warder. [Hearing] What d’you mean? 

Fellow Convict. Went over to that wall, Sir. 

Warder. [Appearing] He’s not there. Now then! 
Where is he? 

Fellow Convict. No use arstin’ me. I don’ 
know where he is. 

Warder. Come with me. [He inarches sharply 
along the wall back, towards the Left. Halting] Con¬ 
vict! Out there! Answer! Warder! You, Williams! 
Anyone passed you? Lost a man here! 

Voice of Second Warder. No one’s passed. 

First Warder. Sharp, then! There’s a man 
gone! 

/ Second Warder appears on the top of the 

wall. 

Second Warder. He must ha’ got past you, 
then. 

First Warder. Curse this fog! Fire a shot for 
warning. No, don’t, or we’ll have others running 
for it. Muster sharp and get off home and report— 
that’s the only thing. [To Convict] Here, you! 
Keep your mouth shut. You know all about it, 
I bet. 
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Fellow Convict. Not me, Sir. ’E just said ’e 
’ad a call to ’ave tea with the Duchess; an’ I went 
on pickin’ up, knowin’ you was in an ’urry. 

First Warder. Mind your lip! Come on, Wil¬ 
liams. March, you! 

They are marching, Right, as 


The Curtain falls 










EPISODE II 


Seven hours have passed. The moor in the dark and 
the fog, close to the main road. Nothing visible. 

Voice of First Warder. What the hell’s the 
use of picketing this blighted road—you can see 
nothing! 

Voice of Second Warder. Pve seen two cops 
made just here. When a man’s out on a night like 
this, it’s human nature to cling to the road. 

First Warder. But he may be anywhere. 

Second Warder. If he’s travelling at all, he’s on 
a road. You can’t make it on the moor in fog as 
thick as this. 

First Warder. He may have headed for Corn¬ 
worthy. 

Second Warder. They never go that way—too 
afraid of Fox Tor Mire. 

First Warder. Or Tavistock? 

Second Warder. Well, that road’s picketed all 
right. 

First Warder. I’d flog for escapes. They never 
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think of us—out after these blighters nights like 
this. It’s too bad, you know. Got a drain of the 
stuff? 

Second Warder. Here you are. Put it to your 
mouth by the smell. 

First Warder. If I get this cove, I’ll let him 
know it. ’Tisn’t in nature not to feel murderous to¬ 
wards a chap that keeps you out all night in this 
sort o’ muck! [He drinks .] 

Second Warder. Leave some for me, mate. 
[In a whisper ] What was that? Hark! [They 
listeni\ 

First Warder. Don’t ’ear nothing. [He is about 
to put the flask to his mouth again 

Second Warder. Thought I heard a scraping 
noise. Shall I show a glim? 

First Warder. Better not! [They liste?ii\ 

Second Warder. There’s ponies round here. 

First Warder. This fellow was a toff. 

Second Warder. Um! Captain in the War. 

First Warder. Him that killed the ’tec in Hyde 
Park. He’s a sporty beggar. Got blood in him. 
That’s the worst sort when it comes to an escape— 
they run till they drop. 

Second Warder. Man of education—might have 
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had more sense than to run for it. He must know 
he can’t get off. 

First Warder. There’s a spirit in some of these 
higher class chaps you can’t break. D’you know 
that lawyer in the left wing—embezzlement? That 
chap gives me the creeps. He’s got the self-pos¬ 
session of an image. 

Second Warder. I’m sorry for some of these 
fellows, but I’m damned if I’m ever sorry for a 
gentleman. They ought to know better than to get 
themselves here. And, as you say, they’ve got the 
devil’s brass. 

First Warder. Still—up on the ladder and down 
with a whump—it hits ’em harder than it does the 
others. 

Second Warder. \Yazvmng] Wish I was in bed! 
[ Startlingly ] There it is again! [They listen ] It’ll be a 
pony. A warder’s life’s about the limit. If it wasn’t 
for the missus, I’d sooner sweep streets. 

First Warder. I’ve got used to it, barring a 
circus like this. The devil himself couldn’t get used 
to that. It’s only fit for the movies. 

Second Warder. I believe you. Did you see 
that picture with Duggie in it? ’Ow’d you think ’e 
does that roof business? We got some pretty tidy 
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cat burglars, but I don’t believe there’s one could do 
what he does. 

First Warder. Well, I’ll tell you. I think he 
has spring heels; and I notice his hands are very 
blurry in the picture. I believe he holds a rope, 
and they take that out afterwards, by some pro¬ 
cess. 

Second Warder. Never thought o’ that! But 
when he falls and catches on that ledge? 

First Warder. That’s an optical deception. 
Some of those movie jossers ought to be in prison, 
the way they deceive the public. 

Second Warder. I never saw anything on the 
screen I liked better than “My Old Dutch”! That 
fair got me. I took the missus, and I tell you there 
wasn’t a dry eye about the pair of us. 

First Warder. Charlie knocks me . I feel a 
better man after I’ve seen ’im. Now, why is 
that? 

Second Warder. ’E’s very ’uman. Must make 
a pot of money. 

First Warder. I’m wet through—give me another 
drain. [Gurgling sounds\ If I catch that chap, you’ll 
’ave to stop me quick, or I’ll manhandle him for 


sure. 
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Second Warder. Same here. We’d better toss 
up which stops the other. Call! 

First Warder. ’Eads. 

Second Warder. Which is it? Throw a glim. 

The First Warder throws from an electric 
torch the first light of the scene. Their two 
faces, on the footlight side of the road, are 
seen close together over the coi?i. 

Second Warder. Tails—You’ve lost. [The glim 
is dowsed.] ’Ow do we stand, then? Do I stop you, 
or do you stop me? 

First Warder. You stop me. 

Second Warder. No, I won. That means I get 
the go at him. Lawd Gawd! what a night! Just 
feel if that rope’s all right across the road. 

First Warder. It’s taut. Bit too low, though— 
ought to catch him mid-thigh by rights. 

Second Warder. You trust me, old hoss; if it 
catches ’im as high as that, he stops and goes off 
sideways, or turns and runs back. It should catch 
him just below the knee. Then, ten to one he 
goes over, and we’re on to him before he can 
get up. He’ll be goin’ a good bat, remember. 
You’ll find me on ’is ’ead when you come to stop- 
pin’ me. 
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First Warder. To think we can’t even smoke. 
D’you hold with givin’ prisoners tobacco, Wil¬ 
liams? 

Second Warder. On the whole, I do. It sweetens 
’em, and that’s better for us. I’d give ’em two pipes 
a week, and stop ’em if they gave a warder any 
trouble. I’ve got one or two fellers I’m quite fond 
of. I’d be glad for ’em to have a smoke every day. 
Listen! [ They listen. In a whisper ] Footsteps! They 
are! 

First Warder. Yes. 

Second Warder. [Still in a whisper] Look here, 
mate! Just before he gets to the rope, I’ll throw 
the light into his face, then dowse it sharp. He’ll 
start to run forward and go head foremost. Stand 
by! [They listen .] 

First Warder. He’s cornin’ on! Suppose it isn’t 
him? 

Second Warder. Must chance that. I’ll throw 

the light as I say- 

A moment of utter black te?iseness, during 
which the footsteps are heard clearer and 
clearer. 

Now! Stand by! 

He flashes the light on the figure of Matt 
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advancing along the road. The light is 
dowsed, the Warders rush foiuoard . Dark- 
?iess and the sou?id of a scramble . 

Second Warder’s Voice. I’ve got him! 

First Warder’s Voice. [Half strangled] No, you 
ruddy fool—you’ve got me! 


The Curtain falls 
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Thirty-two hours have passed. A bedroom at a?i Inn 
on the moor. Dark, with streaks of daylight com¬ 
ing in from two curtained windows, back, opening 
on to a lo?ig balcony. Betwee?i them a bed juts 
into the room. Right, forward, a dressing-table 
with chair. Left, back, a washstand. Left, for¬ 
ward, a door ope 7 iing inwards. At foot of the bed 
a chair with a woman's undergarments thrown on 
it. A dressing-goivn over the footrail of the bed, 
some slippers 071 the left side of the bed. A 
Shingled Lady asleep in the bed. Knocking 071 
the door. Left. 

Lady. [Sleepily] Come in! 

A Maid enters with a can of hot water, which 
she places on the zvashsta 7 id, Left. 

Maid. ’Alf past seven, Madam. 

Lady. [ Yawning ] What sort of day? 

Maid. Foggy still. Taking a bath, Madam? 

'Lady. Yes. Oh! My husband’s coming back 
this evening. Pm to be moved back to the double 


room. 
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Maid. Yes, Madam; they told me. 

She has draivn aside the curtains, Left, and 
now moves round and draws back the 
curtains, Right . 

That escaped convict, Madam; they haven’t got 
him yet. 

Lady. No? How thrilling! 

Maid. It’s the fog. He’s been out nearly two days. 
They say it’s the young man who killed the detective 
in Hyde Park, that made such a fuss. 

Lady. Oh? That Captain Denant! I remember. 
It might have been worse, then. 

Maid. Of course they’ll catch him—no one ever 
gets off. 

Lady. Don’t they? 

Maid. Oh! no, Madam! It wouldn’t never do. 

Lady. I should have thought in fog like this- 

Maid. You see, they got to eat and get clothes. 
That’s where they’re caught. 

Lady. [Yawning] This horrible fog!—one can’t 
ride or fish, or even walk. Shall I get up, or shall 
I-? 

Maid. [Rather coldly ] Just as you please, Madam. 
Lady. [ With a laugh\ Well, I suppose I’d better. 
Maid. I’ll turn the bath on. 

Lady. Thank you. 
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The Maid goes out , and the Lady, in her 
pyjamas, emerges from bed, feels for her 
slippers, and puts on her dressing-gown. 
She goes to a window, and looks out. It 
is a French window, and slightly open on 
a short hook . 

Lady. Ugh! What a day! 

Taking sponge and bath towel from the 
washstand, she goes to the door and out. 
As soon as the door is shut there is a 
commotion where the bed touches the wall, 
and from behind the window curtain 
Matt Denant cautiously emerges, glances 
quickly round, and stretches himself. He 
looks haggard, sodden, and crumpled, and 
has his boots in his hand. 

Matt. [Muttering] A lady! Dash it! I must get out! 

He goes to the window and looks cautiously 
out, then recoils, drawing in his breath 
with a hiss. Then, after once more glanc¬ 
ing round the room, he steps to the door. 

Lady’s Voice. \Ojf\ I simply can’t take cold 
baths! 

Matt flattens himself against the wall, so 
that he will be behind the door if it is 
opened. And suddenly it is. 
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Lady’s Voice. [In doorway ] Let me know when 
the water’s hot, please. 

Maid's Voice. [Off~\ Yes, Madam. 

The Lady re-enters, and passing the door 
knob from her right ha?id to her left be¬ 
hind her as she naturally would, closes it 
without seeing Matt, and crosses to the 
dressing-table, where she sits down and 
takes up a brush to brush her shingled 
hair. Matt moves quickly to the door, 
and has his hand on the ha 7 idle, when his 
image passes into the mirror. The Lady 
drops the brush, and faces round with an 
exclamation on her open mouth. 

Matt. Hush! It’s quite O.K. 

Lady. Who—how—what d’you mean by coming 
into my room? 

Matt drops the door handle, turning the key 
in the lock. 

Matt. [In a low voice~\ Really, I’m most fright¬ 
fully sorry. 

[Suddenly the fact that he is the escaped con¬ 
vict dawns on her. 

Lady. You’re the escaped- -[She starts up to 

go to the window and call for help; but stops at the 
gestures he makes.] 
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Matt. I wonder if you’d mind awfully speaking 
pianissimo. 

Lady. [Tensely'] What made you come in here? 
How did you get in? 

Matt. I’ve been under the bed for hours. You 
see, I couldn’t tell it was a lady. 

Lady. D’you mean my hair? 

Matt. Oh no! I couldn’t see that. 

Lady. I didn’t snore? 

Matt. No; but that’s not an infallible test of sex. 
I didn’t either, or you’d have heard me. 

Lady. D’you mean to say you went to sleep? 

Matt. I’m afraid I did. Of course, if I’d known 
—[A pause.] 

Lady. Well, as you’re a gentleman, aren’t you 
going? 

Matt. I’d simply love to. But where? 

Lady. Really, I can’t tell you. 

Matt. Look at me! What can one do in these 
togs? 

Lady. D’you expect me to lend you some? 

Matt. Hardly. But I’d be eternally grateful if 
you’d give me something to eat. 

Lady. [Opening a drawer and taking out some 
chocolate] This is pretty cool, you know. I ought to 
ring and hand you over. 
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Matt. Yes. But—you look such a sport. 

Lady. [Subtly flattered~\ I know who you are. 
Your name’s in the paper. But do you realise my 
position? 

Matt. Afraid I only realise my own. 

Lady. If I don’t hand you over, how on earth 
are you going to get out of here without being seen? 

Matt. Might I have that chocolate? 

Lady. [Taking it from the dressing-table drawer\ 
It’s only local. 

Matt. That won’t deter me. I’ve been forty 
hours on a piece of bread and two raw potatoes. 
[He takes the chocolate, bites some off, and puts the 
rest in his pocket .] Would you mind frightfully if I 
drank some water? 

Lady. Of course not. 

Matt goes over to the washstand. Whe?i 
his back is turned she springs to actio?i, 
but instead of going to door or window, 
rapidly conceals underneath the bedclothes 
the corsets and underclothes flung on the 
chair at the foot of the bed, then returns 
to the dressing-table. Matt is drinking 
deeply. 

Matt. [Turning] That’s good. Ever had the 
hunted feeling? [She shakes her head ] Well, don’t! 
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A coursed hare is nothing to it. Oh! I am so jolly 
stiff! 

Lady. [ Jhrilled i?i spite of herself ] Do you know 
you’re only three miles from the Prison? 

Matt. I do. The first night I meant to get near 
Exeter by morning, and where d’you think I was? 
A mile from where I started. Pd been ringing. 
That’s what you do in fog. Is that a razor? 

Lady. [On stilts ] My husband’s. Why? [As 
Matt takes it up\ No! There’s a limit, Captain 
Denant. You can’t have a weapon. 

Matt. No, of course! But would you mind aw¬ 
fully if I shaved? You see, like this [Passes his 
hand over his chi?i\ I haven’t an earthly, even if I 
could get clothes. There’s nothing more attractive 
than a three days’ beard. [ While speaking he has 
lathered himself without a hrusli\ I’m a very quick 
shaver. It takes me three minutes. I can do it in 
thirty-two and a half strokes. 

Lady. [Gasping ] Well, I never— It takes me 
[ha?id to her neck ] that is—I mean—Have you nearly 
been caught? 

Matt. [Between scraping motions of the razor ] 
Twice I’ve been within twenty feet of the hounds- 

Lady. Hounds! 

Matt. Human! Just out of their jaws. [ Groans ] 







D’you know anything so frightful as a shave like 
this? 

Lady. Well, really- 

Matt. I mean except, of course, not having it. 

Lady. How did you get in here? 

Matt. You see, I did so want a dry night, so I 
hid up and waited till every light was out. I tried 
to get in below, and couldn’t: then I made a boss 
shot at the corner of the balcony and fell on my 

back-Did you feel a sort of earthquake? No? 

I did. When I got over that, I had another shot at 
a pillar and made it that time. I chose your window 
because it was open—hooked it up again and slid 
straight under the bed. I meant to sneak some 
clothes, and be off before daylight, but I only woke 
up when the maid came in. [She indicates a towel; 
he steeps it in water and wipes his face~\ D’you mind 
if I put on my boots? [He stoops and puts them oni] 

Lady. So you actually slept under there? 

Matt. Alas! I did. 

Lady. Well! It’s about the limit. 

Matt. Will be if I get clear—no one ever 

has. 

Lady. Tell me, Captain Denant, weren’t you at 
Harcheston with my brother—he used to talk of a 
Matt Denant, who was an awfully good runner. 
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Matt. Quite likely. I was at school with an 
awful lot of brothers. What was his name? 

Lady. No. That won’t do. 

Matt. You’re right. Never tell a convict any¬ 
thing he can tell anybody else. \ 

Lady. I really don’t see how I can help you. 

Matt. Nor do I, worse luck! 

Lady. I read your trial. 

Matt. [Standing up] And you think me a bad 
lot, of course. [Bitterly] D’you know how I spend 
most of my time in prison? Holding imaginary con¬ 
versations with the respectable. 

Lady. [With a smile] Respectable! D’you think 
you’re holding a real one now? 

Matt. I certainly don’t. ... I ... I beg your 
pardon. . . . You know what I mean. But I bet 
most people have put me down a rotter. 

Lady. Was all you said true? 

Matt. Gospel. 

Lady. I suppose they do hunt those girls rather. 

Matt. Yes, but you know, I didn’t even really 
see red. I’ve been sorry enough for that poor chap. 

Lady. Well, Captain Denant, what now? 

Matt. You’ve been most awfully kind and I 
don’t want to impose on you; but I shall never get 
out of here as I am. 
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Lady. Why not? 

Matt. [Jerking his head towards the window ] 
They’re too thoughtful. There’s a picket out there. 

The Lady turns to the window and looks 
out; then she turns to Matt and finds 
him smiling. 

Oh! No, I wasn’t scared. One doesn’t give one’s 
own kind away. 

Lady. I don’t know that. Go and try some of 
those other rooms. Try the couple next door to me. 

A knock on the door . Both stand alert. 

Lady. Yes? 

Voice of Maid. [Off] The bath water’s hot now, 
Madam. 

Lady. All right. Thank you. [ Her finger is on 
her lips'] D’you think she could hear us? 

Matt. Hope not. [Going close\ Thanks most 
awfully. You don’t know how decent it’s been after 
a year in there, to talk to a lady. I won’t leave any 
traces. 

Lady. What are you going to do? 

Matt. Wait till he’s looking the other way, sneak 
along the balcony, drop at the end, and bolt for it 
again. 

Lady. Are you still a good runner? 

Matt. Pretty fair, if I wasn’t so stiff. 
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Lady. [After a long look at hini] No! Look here! 
When I go to my bath I’ll make sure there’s no one. 
If I don’t come back, slip down the stairs, they’re 
almost opposite. In the hall, hanging, you’ll find my 
husband’s old Burberry and fishing basket, rod, and 
fishing hat; a long brown Burberry, with stains, and 
flies in the hat. Put them on and go out of the 
front door; the river’s down to the left. Can you 
fish? [At his nod ] You’d better, then. The bath¬ 
room’s not that side, so I shan’t see you. But— 
whistle “Lady, be good,” if you know it. 

Matt. Rather! It’s the only tune that’s got into 
prison. Well, I can’t thank you—you’re just a brick! 
[He holds out his hand .] 

Lady. [Taking it\ Good luck! [She passes him 
to the doo7'~\ Wait a second! [Getting a flask from 
drawer] Take this. If you see anyone looking at 
you—drink! Nothing gives one more confidence in 
a man than to see him drinking. 

Matt. Splendid! What are you going to say to 
your husband? 

Lady. Um! Yes! He comes to-night. Well, if 
he doesn’t like it, he’ll have to lump it. Oh! And 
these two pounds. It’s all I’ve got here. [She has 
taken two pounds out of her bag lying on the dressing - 
table .] 
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Matt. [A/oved] By George! I think you’re sub¬ 
lime! 

Lady. I’m afraid I doubt it. 

Matt. If I’m caught, I shall say I pinched every¬ 
thing, of course; and if I get clear, I’ll- 

Lady. Oh! don’t bother about that! Get behind 
the door now. 

Matt gets behind the door, and she opens it 
and goes out. After a moment she returns. 

Lady. All clear! 

Then, closing the door behind her, she goes. 
Matt takes a look round the room to see 
that he has not left any trace, and moves 
softly to the door. His hand is on the 
handle, when it is opened by the Maid; 
he has just tune to shrink behind it while 
she stands looking curiously round the 
room, as if for somebody or something. 

Lady’s Voice. [Ojj~\ Ellen! D’you mind going 
and getting me the suit I sent down to dry last 
night? 

Maid. [ Starting ] Yes, Madam. 

She goes, closing the door. 

Matt has just time for a breath of relief 
when it is opened again and the Lady 
reappears. 
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Lady. [Seeing him breathless ] This is a bit hectic. 
[In a whisper ] No! Quick! 

Matt dives past her. She stands a moment, 
hustles out her underclothing from under 
the bedclothes, then drawing the door to, 
goes to the window, opens it a little wider, 
and stands there listening. In half a 
minute the faint strains of “Lady, be 
good,” whistled, are heard. 

Lady. [ Waving a stocking like a hat. Under her 
breath ] Gone away! 

Whistling “Lady, be good,” she crosses 
jauntily towards the door, meeting the 
Maid, who is coming in with the dried 
suit. Continuing to whistle, she passes her 
with a roll of the eyes, leaving the Maid 
in three minds as 


The Curtain falls 























































PART II 
EPISODE IV 


Seven hours have passed. Dartmeet . An open space 
of fern and grass , above the river and away from 
trippers. 

Matt, who has been working along the river 
all the morning } is squatting with his catch 
beside him—some eight smallish trout. He 
is eating the last of his chocolate and drink¬ 
ing diligently from the already empty flask. 
The more so as an Old Gentleman in 
Lovat tweeds is straying towards him. 
Matt begins taking his rod to pieces. 

Old Gentleman. [Approaching from Left] After¬ 
noon! Cleared up too well for you. I’m afraid. 

Matt. Yes, it’s a bit bright now. 

Old Gentleman. Best eating in the world, those 
little brown chaps. Except perhaps the blue trout 
in the Tirol. “Blaue Forellen ,, with butter and 
potatoes, and a bottle of Voslauer Goldeck, eh? 

Matt. My Golly, yes! [He looks wolfishly at 
his trout .] 
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Old Gentleman. \_Eyemg him askance ] Very foggy 
this morning. Worst point about the moor, these 
fogs. Only good for convicts—um? 

Matt. [ Subduing a start ] Escapes, you mean? 
But they never get clear, I believe. 

Old Gentleman. No, I’m told; but they try, you 
know—they try. I’ve often wondered what I should 
do if I blundered into an escaped convict. 

Matt. Yes, sir; bit of a problem. 

Old Gentleman. [ Sitting down on his overcoat ] 
Between the Law and one’s gentlemanly instincts— 
if it’s gentlemanlike to dally with a felon—I wonder! 

Matt. [ Warming to the subject ] A chap who tries 
to escape must be a sportsman, anyway. He takes 
a pretty long chance. 

Old Gentleman. Yes, I don’t envy a man in this 
country; we’re a law-abiding people. I remember 
being very much struck with the difference in 
America last year—vital race, that—sublime dis¬ 
regard of the law themselves, and a strong sense of 
moral turpitude in others. Been in America? 

Matt. I was out West ranching when the war 
broke out. 

Old Gentleman. Indeed! Judging by the films, 
escaping justice is still fashionable there. I think I 
prefer a more settled country. 
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Matt. Personally, I’ve got rather a complex. 
Escaped from Germany in the war. 

Old Gentleman. Did you? How very interest- 

ing! 

Matt. If you want to get thin. It’s a top-hole 
cure for adipose. An escape’s no picnic. 

Old Gentleman. I imagine not, indeed. Where 
did you get over the border? 

Matt. Holland, after three days and nights on 
beets and turnips. Do you know the turnip in a 
state of nature, Sir? He’s a homely fellow—only 
beaten by the beet. Beg your pardon, Sir, it slipped 
out. By the way, a convict got off the day before 
yesterday. 

Old Gentleman. Yes, I saw that—a Captain 
Matt Denant. I read his case with interest at the 
time. How did it strike you? 

Matt. \On guard '] Don’t believe I remember it. 

Old Gentleman. What? The Hyde Park case! 

Matt. Oh! Ah! yes. There was a girl. In those 
cases they might wait till you complain. 

Old Gentleman. The detective was undoubtedly 
doing his duty. And yet, quite a question—Rather 
dangerous giving the police a discretion on morals. 
The police are very like ourselves; and—er—most 
of us haven’t got discretion, and the rest haven’t got 
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morals. The young man didn’t complain, I think. 
D’you happen to recollect? 

Matt. [ With an uneasy look\ So far as I remem¬ 
ber, he said she was an intellectual. 

The Old Gentleman has taken out a cigar- 
case and is offering it. 

Old Gentleman. Smoke? 

Matt. Thanks very much. Pve got into a bad 
habit of coming out without tobacco. 

They bite and light cigars. 

Old Gentleman. I suppose one might run across 
that convict fellow any moment. It would be a 
little like meeting an adder. The poor thing only 
wants to get away from you. And yet, if you don’t 
break its back, ten to one it’ll bite a dog. I had 
two dogs die of snakebite. It’s a duty, perhaps— 
what do you say? 

Matt. Probably. But I don’t always do mine. 

Old Gentleman. Oh! don’t you? I’m so glad 
of that. Neither do I. 

Matt. Do you know that prison? It’s a bad 
style of architecture. 

Old Gentleman. No. The fact is, Pve had the 
misfortune in my time to send a good many people 
to prison. And in those days I did make a point of 
seeing a prison now and then. I remember I used 
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to give my Juries a pass to go and see where they 
sent their fellow-beings. Once I tested whether they 
went to look round or not, and out of three Juries— 
no, it was four—how many do you think had had 
the curiosity? 

Matt. None. 

Old Gentleman. Isn't that a little cynical? 
[ With his sideway bird-like glance ] No, it was— 
one. Ha! 

Matt. Who’d want to go into a prison? Pd as 
soon visit the Morgue. The bodies there aren't liv¬ 
ing, anyway. 

Old Gentleman. They tell me prisons are 
much improved. They've introduced a human 
feeling. 

Matt. Have they? Splendid! What was the 
date of that? 

Old Gentleman. \His eyes busy ] They've abol¬ 
ished the arrows, anyway. And I believe they 
don't shave their heads now. Do you know any 
convicts? 

Matt. [ With a wriggle\ I? No. Only one. 

Old Gentleman. Indeed ? And is he inter¬ 
esting ? 

Matt. The most interesting chap I know. 

Old Gentleman. Ha! Suppose this escaped con- 
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vict suddenly turned up here? ( Jerking his thumb 
towards Matt) What should you do? 

Matt. Run like a hare. 

Old Gentleman. Dear me, yes. I think it would 
depend on whether anyone was about. Human 
nature is very—er—sensitive. D’you find this cli¬ 
mate bracing? Dartmoor has quite a reputation. 

Matt. Overrated—I think. 

Old Gentleman. You know it well? 

Matt. No; this is my first visit. 

Old Gentleman. And will you be here long? 

Matt. Hope not. 

Old Gentleman. Beautiful spot—Dartmeet! 

Matt. I prefer Two Bridges. [ Putting up his rod 
and whistling “Lady, be good.” 

Old Gentleman. Ah! What fly have you been 
using? 

Matt. Just a tag. 

Old Gentleman. I’ve not fished for years. [As 
Matt suddenly passes his hand over his brow under 
his hat\ Anything the matter? 

Matt. Afraid I shall have to abandon your ex¬ 
cellent cigar. Pve enjoyed it, but Pm smoking on a 
rather empty stomach. 

He looks ruefully at the unsmoked portion of 
his cigar, and pitches it azvay. 
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Old Gentleman. Dear me! Yes. I remember 
that feeling coming over me once at the Royal 
Academy banquet—just before I had to make a 
speech. [Another'of his birdlike glances] Tobacco must 
be one of the great deprivations in prison, I always 
think. Didn’t you find that so in—in—Germany? 

Matt. [Breathing rather fast and completing the 
dismantlement of his fishing rod] Oh! we got tobacco 
now and then. 

Old Gentleman. And empty stomachs too, I’m 
afraid. 

Matt. Yes. 

Old Gentleman. One never ceases to be grate¬ 
ful to those who endured such things. [Offering his 
cigar case] Will you try again after tea? These moor 
teas with cream and jam. 

Matt. [Taking it] Well, thank you, Sir. I shall 
down him next time. 

Matt is now ready for departure, for he has 
been getting increasingly uneasy with this 
Old Gentleman. He takes up his basket 
and lays the fish within it . 

Old Gentleman. Well [Getting up] I must be 
getting on too. It’s been very pleasant. I’ve en¬ 
joyed our little talk. At my time of life one doesn’t 
often get new sensations. 
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Matt. ( Nonplussed ) Good Lord, Sir! Have I given 
you any? 

Old Gentleman. Well, I don’t remember ever 
having talked before to a prisoner who’d escaped 
from—Germany. 

Matt. Good-bye, Sir. 

Old Gentleman. Good-bye, Captain Denant— 
[Matt' starts ] I hope you’ll have a pleasant journey, 
especially as no one seems to have noticed our little 
chat. 

Matt. [,Staring at him ] D’you mind frightfully 
telling me how you spotted me? 

Old Gentleman. Not at all! First, the way you 
looked at your trout—shall I say—er—wolfishly? 
And then—forgive me—your legs. 

Matt. [.Drawing up his Burberry and contemplat¬ 
ing his legs ] Yes. I hoped you’d think I was a leader 
of fashion. 

Old Gentleman. And there was another thing 
—your obvious sympathy with yourself. 

Matt. That’s a prison habit, Sir. You’re not 
allowed to sympathise with other people, for fear of 
contaminating them. Before I got into quod I don’t 
remember ever feeling sorry for myself. But I doubt 
if I shall ever again feel sorry for anyone else. 

Old Gentleman. That must be very natural. 
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Well, it’s been most interesting, because now you see 
I know what I should do- 

Matt. [Intenily\ Is it indiscreet to ask, Sir? 

Old Gentleman. Well, Captain Denant, this 
time—I say this time—wink the other eye. Good- 
day to you! 

Matt. Good-day, Sir. It’s most frightfully sport¬ 
ing of you. For the moment I feel quite human. 

Old Gentleman. Do you know, that's been 
rather the effect on me. Original sin, I suppose. 
Good-day! 

He goes off, watching the smoke of his cigar 
and smiling faintly to himself. On Matt, 
affected by kindness, 


the Curtain falls 









EPISODE V 


An hour has passed. On the Moor; a high spot. 

Four Trippers, two men and two women, dis¬ 
gorged from, a Ford car, are picnicking. 
0?ie of the men, about fifty, in blue clothes, 
has a Merchant Service look and a con¬ 
certina; the other looks more like a shop¬ 
keeper, a?id is perhaps fifty-five. His wife 
is a stout woman, about forty, of mellow 
appearance. The other wonian is the shop¬ 
keeper s sister, dried-up and spinsterish . 
Their clothes are of a suitable nature — 
some feathers. They are all eating heavily. 

Wife. Captain, you’re a prophet—considerin’ 
what it was when we left Ashburton. I call this 
lovely! 

Eats. 

Captain. Takes a bit o’ weather to flummox a 
sailor, ma’am. 


Drinks. 
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Wife. “You trust the Captain,” I said to Knkem 
this morning, didn’t I, father? 7 knew, you see; 
\archly] my corns weren’t shootin’. 

Sister. That’s not very nice, Fanny. 

Wife. Why not? I’d like to see some one who 
’asn’t corns, if the truth was known. ’Ave another 
of these cut rounds, Dolly, and cheer up. Father, 
don’t you eat any more cream—your eyes are 
yeller. 

Shopkeeper. When I first came to Devon¬ 
shire I could put away ’alf a pound o’ cream at a 
meal. 

Wife. Yes, and it spoiled your temper for life. 

Shopkeeper. Am I bad-tempered, Dolly? 

Sister. So-so, James. 

Shopkeeper. What do you say, Captain? 

Captain. You keep it for your wife, my boy. 
Outside the bosom of your family you’re a perfect 
cherub. 

Wife. Captain, you’re an ’opeless Benedick. 

Captain. Bachelor born, Ma’am. 

Wife. With a wife in every port, eh? 

Sister. Oh! That reely isn’t nice, Fanny; so old- 
fashioned, too. 

Captain. Is it, Ma’am? 

Wife. Now, Captain, don’t go shockin’ Dolly. 
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Oh! There’s an insect on my skirt! I never seen 
one like it. 

Shopkeeper. Kill it, then. 

Wife. Why? 

Shopkeeper. Always kill what you don’t know. 

Wife. [ Flipping it off~\ It’s only a biddle—poor 
thing! Give us a tune, Captain. 

The Captain drazvs a long blast from his 
concertina . 

Hallo! ’Oo’s this? 

Matt, in Burberry, with rod and basket, has 
appeared Left, and stands lifting his hat. 

Matt. Afternoon! Wonder if you could put me 
right for Bovey? 

Shopkeeper. Bovey! That’s a goodish step— 
matter of twelve miles, I should say. 

Matt. My Lord! Not really? 

Shopkeeper. You go down the ’ill, through Pons¬ 
worthy to Widecombe, and up the ’ill, turn to the 
left, and ask again. 

Matt. I see. Will there be anyone to ask? 

Shopkeeper. I shouldn’t think so. 

Captain. Had any sport, Sir? 

Matt. \Opening the basket\ Eight, rather small. 

Wife. My! Don’t they look nice! Such good 
eatin’, too. 
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Matt. Would you like them, Ma’am? 

Wife. [ With affected restraint ] I’m sure it’s very 
good of you. 

Captain. Don’t you miss the chance, Mrs. Pinkem; 
nothing like moor trout, with a moor appetite. 

Sister. [Distantly] Pm sure it’s most kind, from 
a stranger. 

Wife. [Suddenly] Well, I don’t know, if you’re 
so obliging. ’And me the Daily Mail, Father. I’ll 
wrap ’em up; and thank you very much. I quite 
appreciate it. 

Matt. That’s splendid! [He hands them\ Turned 
out quite nice, hasn’t it? Have you come far? 

Shopkeeper. From Ashburton—ten mile. 

Matt. Heard anything there of the escaped con¬ 
vict? 

Shopkeeper. What about it? Haven’t looked at 
the paper last day or two. 

Wife. Another escape!-oh, my! 

Matt. Rather! He got off in the fog, night be¬ 
fore last. 

Sister. I always hate to think of one of those 
dreadful men at large. You can’t sleep in your 
bed. 

Captain. Don’t you get too excited, Ma’am. 
Think of the choice ’e’s got. 
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Wife. \Scarming the paper ] Why! IPs the 
man that killed the poor detective in ’Yde Park! 
That villain! It says ’ere they nearly got him— 
twice. 

Matt, who is eyeing them closely, eyes a loaf 
even more closely, and tidies to manoeuvre 
into a position to annex it. 

Shopkeeper. I ’ope everybody’s helping to catch 
him. He must be a regular desperado. That was a 
bad case. I never believed the girl. 

Sister. I should think not, indeed! 

Shopkeeper. Nor the young man neither. They 
were up to no good there. They tell me those 
London parks are in a proper state. 

Captain. They ain’t a Sunday School, that’s 
certain. 

Wife. Fie, Captain! 

Sister. [Acidly] I believe some people quite 
sympathised with him. Fancy! 

Matt. Well, if you won’t think it too eccentric, 
I did, for one. 

Shopkeeper. You!— Why? 

Matt. I thought he had devilish hard luck. 

Shopkeeper. Ah! there’s always a fuss made 
about the Law. You can’t even ’ang a woman for 
murderin’ her ’usband without a lot of ’ysterical non- 
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sense. Look at that case not long ago—there was a 
petition as long as your arm. 

Captain. I remember. The young chap was a 
steward. I don’t recall this Hyde Park case. 

Wife. Why! the detective arrested one o’ those 
women this young man had been sittin’ with—a 
gentleman he was too—and if he didn’t ’it him an’ 
break ’is ’ead an’ kill ’im, poor man! 

Captain. Then why didn’t they string him up? 

Matt. The jury found it was a quarrel, not 
an attempt to evade arrest. Besides, in falling the 
detective hit his head on the iron railing of the 
Row, and the doctors said he died of the concus¬ 
sion. 

Shopkeeper. That didn’t ought to have got ’im 
off. He hit the man. If ’e ’adn’t ’it him, ’e wouldn’t 
have fallen. 

Matt. Exactly! Brilliant! But if the detective 
hadn’t seized him, he wouldn’t have hit him. 

Shopkeeper. Well! Fd ’ave hung ’im. 

Wife. Don’t be so bloodthirsty, Father! 

Shopkeeper. Well, I would. Hitting an officer for 
doing his duty. Sitting with a woman in the Park, 
too! He only got off because he was quality. 

Matt. Don’t you think that’s a superstition? 
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The Shopkeeper glares at him, hut decides 
that he is a gentleman, and therefore pre¬ 
judiced, and only snorts slightly. 

Sister. Did they punish the woman? 

Matt. What for, ma’am? 

Sister. Fd keep them shut up; then they wouldn’t 
tempt young men—the ’arpies! 

Matt. [U?iexpectedly\ Oh! God! 

They all stare at him. Then the Shopkeeper 
fatuously breaks the silence. 

Shopkeeper. Can’t say I was ever tempted by a 
woman. 

Matt. No, you’ve got a Ford car, I see. D’you 
find them good in this sort of country? 

Shopkeeper. [Distantly] I do, Sir. 

Matt. Do they get up these hills? 

Shopkeeper. I should think so. I’d engage to 
catch any convict with my car. 

Matt. Would you? [A thought strikes hini\ 
Splendid! 

Wife. Well, I think we ought to be gettin’ ’ome. 
’And me the teapot, Captain. Now, Dolly! Never 
mind those bits o’ cake and bread—they’re no good. 
Just leave the deebris. I’d like to be in before dark, 
with a convict loose like this. He might come 
prowlin’ round, pickin’ things up. 
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Matt with a secret movement pockets some 
scraps. 

Matt. Good afternoon! Hope you’ll enjoy the 
trout. [He moves away out of the picture^ 

Wife and Captain. Good afternoon—Good after¬ 
noon, Sir! 

Matt salutes and vanishes, Right. 

Sister. Here, Fanny! Did you see him pocket 
the scraps? 

Wife. No! Why, he’s a gentleman—didn’t you 
hear his sniffy way o’ talkin’? 

Sister. I saw him with my own eyes—two bits 
of cake and a round. 

Sound of a car bemg started. 

Shopkeeper. I say! [ Jumping up\ What’s ’e doin’ 
with the Ford? 

Captain. Hi, there! You, Sir! 

Shopkeeper. He’s got in. Hi! 

Sister. The villain! 

All. Hi! hi! hi! 

Sounds of a leva?iting car, and a halloed “So 
long! ” 

The Two Men run out of the picture. 

Wife. Well, I- 

Sister. You! Taking his fish like that! You 
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might ha’ known he was a thief. Why — why — of 
course! He’s the—oh! oh! 

Wife. Dry up, Dolly! ’Ow are we to get ’ome? 

The Two Men run back into the picture, 
breathless. 

Shopkeeper. Well, of all the impudent vil¬ 
lains ! 

Captain. Pm jiggered! [He sits down with his 
hands on his knees and goes off into wheezy 
laughter .] 

Sister. ’Ow can you? ’Ow can you, Captain? 
And we talking about him all the time! 

Captain. [Stopping] What! Him! 

Sister. The escaped convict! He hadn’t the 
leggins of a gentleman. 

Captain. What! Did you look at his legs, 
Ma’am? 

Wife. It’s all your fault, Pinkem; you and Dolly’s 
—callin’ ’im names. If you ’adn’t called ’im names, 
he wouldn’t ’a stole the car—talkin’ of hanging ’im! 
I could see ’im gettin’ heated. 

Shopkeeper. You called ’im a villain yourself. 
Well—Bovey—we know where to look for him. 

Captain. A blind, old bean. 

Shopkeeper. I say ’e will go there. 
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Captain. I say ’e won’t 

Shopkeeper. I say ’e’ll see we’ll think ’e won’t, 
and put the double cross on us. 

Captain. Well, I say, ’e’ll see we’ll think ’e’s 
going to put the double cross on us. 

Wife. Oh! My corns! 

Sister. Impudence, givin’ us ’is fish! 

Captain. Well, there’s nothin’ for it but tote the 
things and walk till we get a lift. 

Wife. Oh! my corns are shootin’. I can’t walk. 

Captain. Cheerio, Ma’am! Be English. 

Shopkeeper. English! Tisn’t your car. 

Captain. Don’t worry, old sport. ’E’ll leave that 
in a ditch when he gets there. 

Shopkeeper. There—ye-es—John o’ Groats? 

Captain. Come along, Ma’am. Lift your corns 
well up. I’ll give you a tune. 

They have picked up the gear and are trail - 
ing off Right, leaving papers strewn 
about. 

Wife. Oh! Look! We’ve left ’is fish. 

Sister. Fish! Infra dig, I call it. [She sniffs.] 

Wife. Nonsense, Dolly! Dish of trout like that’ll 
cost five shillings in Ashburton. May as well ’ave 
the worth of the petrol ’e’ll use. Father, pick 
’em up. 

The Roof \ etc. 15 















The Shopkeeper turns back, picks them up 
in the Daily Mail, puts the combination 
to his nose, fi?ids it good and follows the 
others off as the Captain begins to play 
his concertina and 


The Curtain falls 





































EPISODE VI 


Half an hour has passed. An open space with the 
moor rising from it. 

A Man in plus fours and his Wife are re¬ 
turning from a walk. The Wife has 
stopped and is moving her foot uneasily. 

Wife. Pve got something in my shoe, Philip. 
Man. What? 

Wife. Pve got something in my shoe. 

Man. \_In front, stopping too] Take it off, then. 
[Goes hack to hei'] Hold on to me. 

Wife. [ Taking off shoe and shaking it] It isn’t in 
the shoe—it’s inside the stocking. 

Man. You can’t sit down here; the ground’s 
still wet. 

Wife. There—feel! 

Man. Yes, I can feel it. 

Wife. [Standing on one leg] Well! Hold me. 

He holds her and she has slipped her stocking 
off when there is the sound of an approach¬ 
ing car . 
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Man. Look out! Here’s a car! 

Wife. [Letting her skirt fall and standing on oiie 
leg] Bother! 

Sound of the car stopping. 

Man. Hallo! He’s coming to speak to us. 

The Wife bends and slips the shoe on hur¬ 
riedly, but her dress is short. She holds 
the stocking behind her. 

Matt. [Appearing] Beg your pardon, Sir, but can 
you direct me to Bovey? 

Man. Afraid we’re strangers. Pity you didn’t 
ask as you came through Widecombe. 

Matt. Well, but it’s up this hill, anyway, 
isn’t it? 

Man. Must be, I think. That’s the way to Hey tor 
Rock. 

Matt. Oh! Can you see the promised land from 
there? 

Wife. Yes. You go up the hill and turn to the 
right, then to the left through a gate. 

Matt. And ask again, I suppose. [Preparing to 
leave ] Thanks very much. 

Man. Fine place, the moor, Sir. Splendid air- 

Matt. [Dryly ] Oh! Splendid. So dry and 
clear! 
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Wife. [ With a giggle\ Yes, the fog was awful 
yesterday. 

Man. They say Bovey’s pretty. 

Matt. Yes, Fve some Aunts there. Good place 
for Aunts. 

Wife. \Laughing\ What makes a good place for 
Aunts? 

Matt. Oh! not too stirring. Awfully good knit¬ 
ting there, I believe. 

Man. Ha! That’s good. Ha! 

Matt. I must get on, or I shall be late for tea. 

So I whizz past Heytor rocks-? 

Wife. Yes, and come down on the church. 
Matt. Thanks very much. My Aunts are close 
there, I know. Good afternoon. 

He lifts his hat discreetly and goes, Right. 
The Man and Wife gaze after him. 

Wife. What a nice young man! 

Man. That was good about Aunts. Ha! 

Sound of car moving on. 

Now for your stocking! 

Wife. [ Be?iding down a?id taking off her shoe ] I 
should think he was County, wouldn’t you? 

Man. [ Holding her from behind ] Um! Only 
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“County” would drive such a shockin’ bad 
car. 


Wife. He saw my leg and kept his eyes off it. 
I thought that was charming of him. 

Man. Fellow-feelin’; he had some shockin’ leg 
gear on himself. 

Wife. [Turning stocking inside out] See, there it 
is—a beastly little three-cornered bit of grit. Extra¬ 
ordinary how they get in- 

Man. [Suddenly] Look out! Here’s a constable 


on a bike. 

The Wife drops her skirt and sia?ids balanc¬ 
ing again, the stocking in her hand. A 
very hot Constable appears, wheeling a 
bicycle. 

Constable. Zeen convict pass? 

Man. [Astonished] Convict? No. 

Constable. Zeen anybody? 

Man. Only a car. 

Constable. What zort of car? 

Man. Ford, I think. 

Constable. Whu was in it? 

Man. A man. 

Constable. What zort of man? 

Man. Oh! —er—a gentleman. 
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Constable. How d’yu know? 

Man. By his voice. 

Wife. He spoke to us. 

Constable. What d’e zay? 

Man. Asked the way to Bovey. 

Constable. Ha! What ’ad ’e on? 

Man. Long Burberry and a hat like mine; he 
was quite all right. 

Constable. [Mopping liis face ] Was ’e? Bovey— 
yu zay? 

Wife. Yes, he had some Aunts there—he was 
going to tea with them. 

Constable. [Deeply] Aunts in Bovey! Did yu 
direct ’im ? 

Wife. We told him to go by Hey tor rocks. 
Wasn’t that right? 

Constable. Well, yu’ve directed the escaped 
convict. 

Man. [Alarmed'] No, really! But I tell you- 

Wife. He was quite charming. 

Constable. Was ’e? ’Ow much start’s ’e 
got? 

Man. Oh! not five minutes. Of course, I didn’t 
know—I should never have- 

Constable. [.Muttering and mopping ] This plaguey 
’ill! 
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Man. Hadn’t you better telephone to Bovey? 

Constable. [Smartly] Bovey! Why d’yu suppose 
he spoke to ’ee? Because ’e idn’ goin’ to Bovey and 
wants me to think ’e is. 

Wife. But really he was a gentleman. 

Constable. [Dryly] Volk ’e stole that car from 
’alf an hour gone, don’t think so. [He mops his 
facei] 

Wife. I can’t believe- 

Man. There were his legs [To Constable, whose 
eyes are on the lady's leg] I noticed they looked like 
nothing at all. 

Constable. Then why didn’ yu stop ’im? 

Man. [Flustered] I would have, of course, if I’d 
suspected for a moment. 

Constable. Stop first—suspect arterwards. 

Man. Well, I’m very sorry. If Pd- 

Constable. ’Tes done now. I must get down 
along sharp and telephone. 

He turns and wheels his bicycle off to the 
road. 

Wife. [On one leg] I don’t see why you need be 
sorry, Philip. He was a gentleman. 

Man. A convict’s a convict; you can’t play about 
with the Law. 
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Wife. Well, we have, that’s one comfort. That 
constable didn’t keep his eyes off my leg. 

Man. I suppose you’d have had me get into a 
row with the police! 

Wife. Don’t be silly, Philip! You needn’t get 
angry because your nerves are rattled. No, don’t 
hold me, I can put it on perfectly by my¬ 
self. 

She stands wobbling 071 one leg y and pulls the 
stocking on. 

Man. The brass of that chap—talking about his 
Aunts! 

Wife. You thought it very funny, when he did. 

Man. If I’d known- 

Wife. Oh! Yes, if you’d known—you haven’t 
an ounce of original sin in you. Thank goodness, I 
have. 

Man. Where? I’ve never- 

Wife. No, I don’t keep it for you. 

Man. Hallo! He’s coming back. 

Wife. Who? The constable? 

Man. No —that chap—the convict. [Sounds of 
car.] 

Wife. Hooray! 

Man. What do you mean—hooray? What am I 
to do? This is infernal. 
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Wife. [Malicious ly\ Run out and stop him, of 
course. 

Man. [On one leg and the other ] He’d run over 
me. These chaps are desperate. 

Wife. Well, I will, then; and warn him of the 
constable. 

Man. You won’t!—Hallo! He’s stopping. That’s 
worse. What the devil shall I do now? 

The Wife laughs. Sounds of car stopping . 

Matt reappears. 

Matt. Awfully sorry, but my car jibbed. There’s 
another way round, isn’t there? Through Widecombe, 
to the right—I saw a road? 

Man. Urn! Well—I—er- 

Wife. Yes, but I shouldn’t advise you to take it. 

Matt. Must, I’m afraid. My car started to back 
down the hill. 

Man. I’m afraid—er—that I—er—ought to- 

Wife. My husband means that there’s a constable 
in Widecombe. [. Pointing .] 

Matt. Yes. [Looking hack under his hand ] I see 
him. 

Wife. So you’d better go on up. 

Matt. There are two up there, you see. My 
car’s very sensitive. 
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Wife. Oh, dear! 

Man. Joan! [ Resolutely ] Now, Sir, that con¬ 
stable’s been talking to us. The game’s up. If 
you don’t mind, I’ll take that car. He says it isn’t 
yours. 

Matt. [Stepping back~\ You know that’s most 
frightfully true. But then—it isn’t yours either. 

Man. Well, just let’s argue it. I’m afraid you’re 
helpless. 

Matt. What do you take me for? 

Man. Why—er—the escaped convict, if you 
know what I mean. 

Matt. Oh! Well—even so, I’ve still got a kick 
in me. I see your point of view, of course; but un¬ 
fortunately I’ve got my own. 

Man. After that constable, I simply can’t play 
about with it. 

Matt. Look here! I’ve got a brain-wave. Let’s 
all go into Widecombe in the car? 

Man. Ah! thanks very much; I thought you’d be 
sporting. 

Matt. You see, if you’re with me, I shall get 
through Widecombe all right, and I’ll drop you just 
on the far side. 

Man. But—! What? No—that won’t—•— 
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Matt. It’s all right. You take me in custody 
into Widecombe—you can’t help it if I whizz 
through and shoot you out. I want to make it 
easy for you, and I hope you want to make it easy 
for me. 

Man. Why should I? An escaped convict! 

Matt. What do you call yourself? 

Man. What! Just an average man. 

Matt. D’you mean to say the average man isn’t 
a sportsman? 

Man. Yes. But. I’ve had warning. I’m up 
against it. 

Wife. 77/ come in the car. If you’re with a 
lady, you’ll get through without being spotted. 

Matt. Splendid! Thanks ever so! Will you 
get in? 

Man. Joan! 

Matt. Put yourself in my position, Sir- 

Man. Look here! I ought to be knocking you 
down and sitting on your head, if you know what I 
mean. 

Matt. [Squaring up] Well, any little thing you’ve 
got to do, please do it quickly. 

Man. Well, I mean—that’s very crude. 

Wife. [. Ironically ] Oh, no, Philip! Oh, no! 

Man. Well, suppose you let me drive. 
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Matt. Why should I? I stole the car. Now, 
Madam, shall we start? 

Wife. [Winding her scarf round her face\ Right-o! 

Man. This is monstrous! Look here, Sir, you 
seem to think- 

Matt. I’ll tell you what I think — [Grimly\ I’ve 
been in purgatory too long, and I’m going to get out, 
and you’re not going to stop me, if you know what 
I mean. 

Man. I jolly well am! 

Wife. Philip! 

Man. I’m not going to have it. If you won’t 
surrender, I shall tackle you. 

Matt. [Dangerously] Oh! [He takes a spanner out 
of his pockety 

Wife. [Stepping between them. — to Matt] D’you 
know, I think you’d better go on. 

Matt. I think so, too. Sorry to be a boor and 
bring out a thing like this. [Tapping the spanner\ 
But I’m not playing, you see. [Sombrely] The life 
we live spoils our sense of humour! Good-bye, Ma’am, 
I’m very grateful to you. 

He turns and vanishes. 

Man. Look here. You’re not going like that— 
I’m damned if you are! Stop! 
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Wife. Masterly, Philip! Masterly! {Sound of a 
car starting ] Run! My dear! Run! IPs all right. 
You’ll be too late. 

Man. You really ai'e - 

They stand looking at each other as the sound 
of the car fails slowly, and 


The Curtain falls 
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An hour has passed. 

In a gravel pit on the edge of the moor are a 
wheelbarrow, with a pick in it, and Matt 
lying on his face , apparently asleep, wait - 
ing for dark. 

From Right comes the figure of a Labourer. 
He is a burly great fellow with a shovel. 
Seeing the recumbent figure, he stands 
still, gazing. Then, turning, he goes back 
whence he came. Matt, who has bee?i 
co?iscious of this visitor, gathers himself to 
spring up and rush away. Then he takes 
a resoluiioti and lies down again in the 
same attitude, as if asleep. The Labourer 
returns, followed by another Labourer as 
big as himself. The First Labourer 
clears his throat. 

Matt. [Sitting tip with his feet under hini\ Well, 
my men! What's the matter with you? 

First Labourer. Beg pardon, Zurr. We’m hikin' 
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for tip escaped convict. We ’ad a zort of a thought 
as yu med be ’err. 

Matt. Did you? That’s pretty good! And now 
you see I’m not, suppose you apologise? 

First Labourer. [ Cautiously] ’Course, ef we knu 
’u’m yu werr- 

Matt. Whom do you work for? 

First Labourer. Varmer Brownin’. Tes ’is grazin’ 
yere. 

Matt. I’ll see Farmer Browning. It’s funny, but 
I don’t altogether like being taken for an escaped 
convict. 

First Labourer. Yas, I rackon as ’ow yu’d better 
zee Maester Browning. George, goo and vind 
Maester. ’E’m in th’ orchard long across. 

The Second Labourer goes off. Left. 

First Labourer. We’m ’ad nues ’o this joker, yu 
zee. Zeemingly ’e pinched a car and we’m found it 
just back along in the ditch. ’Tes the zame old 
car, tu. 

Matt. What on earth’s the car to do with me? 

First Labourer. A don’ zay nothin’ ’bout that. 
Maester’ll know when ’e comes. 

Matt. I’ll go and meet him. [He makes as if 
to risei] 

First Labourer. No, yu zett therr. 
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Matt. Now, look here, my friend! Do I talk like 
a convict? 

First Labourer. Can’t zay, never ’eerd none. 
They’m town folk, I rackon—mos’ly. 

Matt. Well, I was bred in the country, like you. 
What wages do you get here? [He pulls the flask out 
of his pocket } zvhistlmg “Lady, be good.”] 

First Labourer. Waal, ef yu’m the convict, yu’m 
a cule customer arter that 

Matt. But why on earth should you think I’m the 
convict? I’m just a fisherman staying at Lustleigh. 
[He takes a pull at the etnpty flask ] You’re making a 
fool of yourself, you know. 

First Labourer. [Scratching his head ] Ef so be 
as yu’m what yu zay yu be, wot d’you goo vur to 
’ide yere? 

Matt. Hide? I was having a nap out of the wind, 
before walking home. 

First Labourer. This joker ’ad a fishin’-rod wi’ 
un, tu. 

Matt. The convict? Bosh! 

First Labourer. Not zo much bosh, neither. 

Matt. Look you, my man, I’ve had enough of 
this. [He stands up suddenly .] 

The Labourer steps back and lifts his shovel. 
But at this moment the Farmer and 
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Second Labourer step into the picture 
from Left, accompanied by a Little Girl 
of thirteen or so 3 who has been riding. 

Farmer. Now then, now then! That’ll du, Jim. 
Yu there, on my land, kindly give me yure name, 
and account for yureself. There’s a rough customer 
about, with a fishin’-rod, same as yu. 

Matt. Mr. Browning? 

Farmer. Ay! that’s my name. 

Matt. Mine’s Matthew. Captain Matthew. I’m 
staying at the Inn at Lustleigh. There’s some very 
absurd mistake. This good trusty dog thinks he’s 
treed a convict. 

Farmer. [Impressed by Matt’s acce7it and air, and 
the flask in his hand\ Well, Sir, when there’s these 
escapes on the moor, we ’ave to be careful. Miss 
’Lizabeth, yu run along. 

The Little Girl does not move, but remains 
spellbound. 

Constable’s just been in wi’ nues from Widecombe of 
the car yonder, and the man that pinched it ’ad a 
long brown coat, a fishin’-rod, and an ’at like 
yurn. 

Matt. If the constable’s here still, you’d better 
take me to him. 

Farmer. No, rackon I’ll ask ’im to step over ’ere. 
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George, run and fetch constable, he’m down along 
by thiccy car. 

The Second Labourer departs, Right, the 
First Labourer retires a little to the 
Right, leaving the Farmer and Matt by 
themselves o?i the Left, the Farmer being 
on the outside. The Little Girl still 
lurks breathless. 

Matt. Now, Mr. Browning—dash it all!—you 
ought to know better than this! 

Farmer. Oh! I daresay yu’m a gentleman, but 
so’s this convict, seemin’ly. Leastways he’m a captain. 
Perhaps yu’ll tell me the name o’ the innkeeper where 
yu’m stayin’ at Lustleigh? 

Matt. Has he got a name? I hadn’t noticed. 

Farmer. No; nor the name of the Inn neither, 
maybe? 

Matt. The Red Lion. 

Farmer. Ha! 

Matt. Well, it ought to be. 

Farmer. And per’aps yu’ll show me the clothes 
yu’ve got on. 

Matt. [Taking a resolution ] Well, I own up. 

Little Girl. Oh! 

Farmer. I thowt yu’d come to it. 
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Matt. [Lowering his voice ] Be sporting. Give me 
a show! 

Farmer. Now yu know I can’t du that; what’s 
the yuse of askin’? 

Matt. Well, I’ve had forty-eight hours’ freedom, 
and given them a good run. You haven’t a cigar¬ 
ette? 

Farmer. I don’t smoke them things. Jim, got a 
fag for this gentleman? 

First Labourer brings out a packet of 
cigarettes which he holds out . Matt takes 
one and lights it from a match sheltered 
in the homy hands of the Labourer, 
who then retires again, Right, with the 
shovel. 

Matt. Thanks very much! [He sits on the wheel¬ 
barrow .] 

There ensues a silence. The Little Girl 
steals up to Matt. 

Little Girl. [Holding out a small book\ Would 
you mind giving me your autograph? 

Farmer. Miss ’Lizabeth! 

Little Girl. Well, I’ve only just begun—I have 
to ask anybody at all thrilling. 

Matt. [With a grin] Ink or—blood? 

Little Girl. Oh! that’d be splendid! 
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Matt. Mine or—yours? 

Little Girl. Oh! I’ve got a fountain pen. 
\Ha?ids it . Matt writes liis name.] Thank you so 
much. 

Matt, [j Handing back the book ] Shake hands on it. 

The Little Girl and he shake hands . 
When you’re an old woman you’ll be able to say you 
met Murderous Matt.—Mr. Browning, you won’t give 
me a chance? 

Farmer. Aid and abet a convict? No, no, Cap¬ 
tain! 

Matt\ Vermin, eh? [ Looking round him ] Well, 
you see, I’ve gone to earth. D’you hold with digging 
foxes out? 

Farmer. I du, the varmints! 

Matt. Ah! Well, you may thank your stars you 
were never in prison. 

Farmer. No, an’ I ’ope I’ll never du nothin’ to 
putt me there. 

Matt. Take care you don’t have bad luck, 
that’s all. 

Farmer. Bad luck? I rackon a man as kills a 
man can think he’s havin’ gude luck if he don’t swing 
for it. 

Matt. \Sombrely ] I meant the poor beggar no 
harm. 
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Little Girl. Have you really killed a man? 

Matt. Not yet. 

Farmer. [Removing the pick from the barrow'] Yu 
struck the blow, and he died of’t. What’s more, so 
far as I remember, he was duin’ his duty, same as 
I’m duin’ mine. [He looks intently at Matt, as if 
warning him not to try ayiother blow .] 

Matt. You needn’t be afraid; there’s a child 
here. If there weren’t! I hope you’ll see that my 
friend here [Pointing to the Labourer] has the reward 
for my capture. 

Farmer. ’E can ’ave it; I don’ want no reward 
for duin’ my duty. 

Matt. \Nodding gravely] That’s lucky! I appre¬ 
ciate your excellent intentions, Mr. Browning. Glad 
to have met you! Good-bye! 

He leaps from the barrow, and with a twist 
like a footballer evading a tackle, is past 
him and away to the Left. The Little 
Girl claps her hands. 

Farmer. [Astonished] The varmint! Hi! Jim! 
Arter ’im! 

The Labourer utters a sort of roar and 
starts running. The Farmer is about to 
follow. 

Little Girl. Oh! Mr. Browning! 
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Farmer. Well? 

Little Girl. Oh! nothing. 

Farmer. Darn! 

He follows out, running, Left. 
The Constable and Second Labourer come 
hurrying from Right. 

Constable. Gone! Which way, Missy? 

Little Girl. [ With distatit bla.nkness\ I don’t 
know. 

Constable. Come on, then! 

He and the Labourer go out, Left, running. 
Little Girl. Oh! I do hope he gets off! Oh! 
On the hue and cry 


The Curtain falls 












EPISODE VIII 


A few ?ni?iutes have passed. 

In the parlour of a cottage of gentility are 
two maiden ladies —Miss Grace, about 
forty-seven, brewing tea at a little table 
before the fire, Right, and Miss Dora., 
much younger, still dressed in hunting 
togs, standing at the open French window, 
Back. 

Miss Dora. There's such a glow on the Cleave, 
Grace. Most lovely red. We killed. Everybody was 
looking out for that escaped convict. 

Miss Grace. Did you see him? 

Miss Dora. No, thank goodness. Poor hunted 
wretch! 

Miss Grace. If you think hunted things are poor, 
why do you go hunting? 

Miss Dora. Foxes hunt and expect to he hunted. 

Miss Grace. So do convicts. Sympathy’s wasted 
on them. Tea, Dora. 
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Miss Dora. This isn’t a common convict. It’s 
that Captain Denant, you remember- 

Miss Grace. Oh!—not likely to forget the row 
we had about his case. Well! it served him 
right! 

Miss Dora. [ Going to the table and sitting down . 
Looking steadily at her sister ] For a good woman, 
Grace, you know—you’re awfully hard. 

Miss Grace. Tea-cake, please. I like consistency. 

Miss Dora. [Deeply] I think you’re right. 

Miss Grace. [Surprised] How? 

Miss Dora. It is a shame to hunt a fox—much 
better to shoot it. 

Miss Grace. There’d soon be no foxes. Don’t 
get that bee into your bonnet here . What with rabbits, 
and chained dogs, you’ve set the farmers by the ears 
as it is. Wait till we go to Bath. You can have as 
many bees as you like there. 

Miss Dora. I shan’t hunt any more. 

Miss Grace. Then you’re very foolish, if you 
enjoy it. Will you come over to the Service with me 
this evening? 

Miss Dora. D’you know what I wish you'd say, 
Grace? “I shan’t go to church any more.” 

Miss Grace. I wish to God, Dora, you’d give up 
free thought! 
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Miss Dora. I wish to God, Grace, you’d give up 
religion. 

Miss Grace. You only hurt the vicar by it. 

Miss Dora. \Shaking her head ] He’s too good a 
sort to mind. 

Miss Grace. You’re too perverse for anything. 
I’ve only to say something and you set your will to 
the opposite. 

Miss Dora. My dear, my will is nothing to yours. 
I haven’t the ego for it. 

Miss Grace. [ Coldly] You mean I’m egoistic? 
Thank you. 

Miss Dora. Sorry, Grace. 

Miss Grace. Will you have another cup? 

Miss Dora. Please. 

She is holding out her cup and Miss Grace 
has poured from the teapot, when a Figure 
comes rushing through the French window. 
They both drop their hands and stare. 
Matt, panting and distressed, makes a 
sudden revealing gesture of appeal, and 
blots himself out behind a window curtam. 
The hue and cry is heard off. The two 
ladies are still staring in wild surprise, 
when the Farmer appears at the French 
window. 
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Farmer. Which way d’ ’e go? 

Miss Dora. Who? 

Farmer. Convict. Muii cam’ over your waal un’ 
round the corner ther\ 

Miss Dora. Oh! Yes. I thought I saw. Across 
the lawn, and over the wall at the far end, Mr. 
Browning. Quick! 

Behind her the figure and face ^Miss Grace 
are expressive. 

Farmer. Gude! Woi! Over the waal ’e went To 
him, boys! Chop him before he’m into the spinney. 

The hue and cry passes the window, running 
—the Two Labourers, the Constable, 
and Two Tourist Youths. The cries die 
off and leave a charged silence—the Two 
Ladies on their feet. 

Matt. [Emerging, still breathless, with his hat in 
his hand. Noting Miss Dora’s riding kit, he turns to 
Miss Grace] Thank you, Madam. 

Miss Grace. Not me. 

Matt. [Making a bow to Miss Dora] That was 
great of you, great! 

Miss Dora. Keep back—one of them might see. 
[She draws the curtains as Matt shrinks backi] 

Miss Grace. Great! To tell such a lie! And for 
a convict! 
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Matt. \Recovering his self-possession ] If you’ll for¬ 
give my saying so, that makes it greater. To tell a 
lie for an archbishop wouldn’t strain one a bit 

Miss Grace. Please don’t blaspheme. 

Miss Dora. [Pouring out tea ] Will you have a cup 
of tea, Sir? 

Miss Grace. [In a low voice ] Really, Dora! 

Matt. [Dropping his hat and taking the cup from 
Miss Dora] It’s too good of you. [He drinks it 
straight off and hands it back\ I’m most awfully sorry 
for butting in like this; but it was neck or no¬ 
thing. 

Miss Grace. Then I think it should have been 
nothing, Sir, considering the position you’ve placed 
my poor sister in. 

Miss Dora. [Hotly] Poor sister! Grace, you-! 

Matt. When you’re hunted all you think of is 
the next move. 

Miss Dora. I’m afraid you’re awfully done. 

Matt. Thanks, I’m getting my wind back. I feel 
like kissing the hem of your garment. 

Miss Dora. It hasn’t got one. Wasn’t it rather 
mad to escape? 

Matt. I don’t think so. It’s shown me how decent 
people can be. 

Miss Dora. Did they ill-treat you? 
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Matt. Oh! no, the treatment’s all right—a trifle 
monotonous. 

Miss Dora. Listen! 

[They listen. Faint shouting. 
Where are you making for? 

Matt. No plan. They’re no good. It’s like a 
battle—you change ’em before you use ’em. 

Miss Dora. I read who you were in the papers. 

MLatt. Oh! yes. I’m in big print? Thank you 
most awfully. I’ll clear out now. 

Miss Dora. No, wait! [At the curtains\ I’ll be 
back in a minute. She slips out. 

Miss Grace. [Turning round to him\ I suppose 
you call yourself a gentleman? 

Matt. I really don’t know. Depends on who I’m 
with. I might be contradicted. 

Miss Grace. You see the sort of woman my sister 
is—impulsive, humanitarian. I’m—I’m very fond of 
her. 

Matt. Naturally. She’s splendid. 

Miss Grace. If you don’t want to involve her- 

Miss Dora. [Reappearing through the curtains ] I 
think I can hide you. 

Miss Grace. Dora! 

Matt. No, no! It’s not good enough. I can’t 
let you— 
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Miss Dora. [ Turning on her sister\ Pm going to, 
Grace. [They speak together in rapid tonesi\ 

Miss Grace. Not in this house. 

Miss Dora. IPs as much my house as yours. 
You need have nothing to do with it. 

Miss Grace. [Drawing her from the wi?idow\ At 
least you haven’t broken the law yet. And you’re 
not going to now. 

Miss Dora. I can’t bear to see a soldier and a 
gentleman chased by a lot of chawbacons. 

Miss Grace. [ With a glance at Matt] Dora, you 
mustn’t. It’s wrong and it’s absurd. 

Miss Dora. [Heated] Go upstairs. If I have to 
refer to you, Fll say you’ve seen nothing. And so 
can you. 

Miss Grace. [Her voice rising ] You expect me to 
tell lies! 

Matt, unsee?i in the heat of this discussion, 
makes a ?notion of despair and slips out of 
the window . 

Miss Dora. I’m going to hide him, I tell you. 
Captain— [Sudderily turning to Matt, she sees that he 
is no longer there\ Where is he? 

The Two Sisters stand silent, blankly gazing 
about them. 

Miss Dora. Did he go by the door or the window? 
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Miss Grace. I don’t know. 

Miss Dora. Didn’t you see him? 

Miss Grace. I did not. [At the expression on her 
sister's face\ I say I did not. 

Miss Dora looks behind the window curtain, 
the?i cautiously out of the window, then 
recoils before the Constable, who comes 
in heated and breathless, followed by the 
Farmer and the First Labourer, zvho 
stops outside. 

Constable. Beg pardon, Miss. We’ve lost un. 
He’m a fair twister. Maybe he doubled back. We’ll 
’ave a luke over, if an’ in case he’m hidin’ yere some¬ 
where about. Can we go thru yere? 

Miss Dora. He can’t be in the house. 

Miss Grace stands pursmg her lips. 

Farmer. We med ’ave a luke, Miss, after that. 
’E’m a proper varmint. 

Without waiting for further permission, the 
two pass through the r00771 a 7 id go out, 
Left. The Two Sisters stand looking at 
each other. 

Miss Dora. I won’t have him caught! [She moves 
towards the doori\ 

Miss Grace. [Seizing her sister s skirt\ Stop! I 
tell you! 
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Miss Dora. Let go! 

Miss Grace. I shall not. You’re crazy. What is 
it to you? 

Miss Dora. Let go, Grace! 

Miss Grace. You can’t help him without break¬ 
ing the law. 

Miss Dora. Will you let me go, Grace? I shall 
hit you. 

Miss Grace. Very well. Hit me, then! 

The Two Sisters clinch, and for a moment 
it looks as if there were to be a physical 
struggle between them.. There are sounds 
of approach . 

Miss Dora. Let go! 

They unclinch, and wait for the door to open. 
Re-enter the Farmer and Constable. 
Farmer. Well, he’m not yere; that’s certain for 
zure. 

Constable. [Between the two\ You’re quite sure, 
Miss, yu saw ’im over that wall? 

A tense moment. 

Miss Dora. Quite! 

Miss Grace has drawn her breath in with a 
hiss. 

Farmer. And not seen un since? 

Miss Dora. No. 
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Farmer. Nor yu, Miss? 

Miss Dora stares at her sister. 

Miss Grace. [ Throwing up her headand with a 
face like a mask ] No. 

Farmer. [Picking up Matt’s hat, left by him as 
he fed] ’Ere, what’s this? 

Miss Dora. [Recovering] That? An old hat of 
ray brother’s that I use sometimes. 

Farmer. ’Tis uncommon like the one that varmint 
was wearin’. 

Miss Dora. Is it? Those fishing hats are all the 
same. [Taking the hat] Have you tried the orchard, 
Mr. Browning? 

Farmer. Ah! we mun try that, but ’tis gettin’ 
powerful dimsy. Come, boys, we mun ’ave a gude 
old luke. The varmint filled me bravely. I mun get 
me own back. 

Miss Dora. Try the vicarage! 

Constable. Ah! we’ll try that tu. 

They pass out at the window. 

The Two Sisters are left silent. Miss Grace 
sudde?ily sits down at the table and covers 
her face with her hand. 

Miss Dora. You told it beautifully, Grace. 
Thank you! 

‘Ihc Roof, etc. 
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Miss Grace. [Uncovermg her face with a fierce 
gesture\ Thank me for telling a lie! 

Miss Dora. Pm sorry. 

Miss Grace. Sorry? You’d make me do it 
again! 

Miss Dora. [Simply] I would. [Looking after the 
hunt] Poor fellow! 

On the look between them 


The Curtain falls 































EPISODE IX 


No time has passed. In the vestry of a village church 
lighted by an oil lamp, where, at the back, sur¬ 
plices and cassocks are hanging on pegs, a door. 
Right, leads to the churchyard and an open door. 
Left, into the church. There is no furniture ex¬ 
cept a chair or two, and a small table with a 
jug 071 it against the wall “ up” from the door, Left. 

The stage is empty, but almost at once the 
Parson e?iters from the church, cariying 
soine overpast Harvest decorations, which 
he places on the table. He is a slim, 
grizzle-haired, brown, active, middle-aged 
7 na7i with a good, lined, clea?i-shaven face, 
and a black Norfolk jacket; obviously a 
little “High” in his doctrine. He pours 
water from a jug into two large vases, 
humming: “ O for the wings—for the wings 
of a dove!” The7i cariying the vases, one 
in each hand, he goes back into the church. 
The door on the Right is opened and the 
hunted, hatless Matt slips in, closing the 
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door behmd him. He stands taking in the 
situation, crosses to the open door opposite, 
spies the Parson, and, recoiling, blots 
himself out behmd a cassock. His face, 
peeping out, is withdrawn as the Parson 
returns, this tune literally singing: “ O 
for the wings—for the wings of a dove!” 
Taking off his coat, he prepares to hang it 
on a peg and take a cassock, and as he 
reaches the highest note, he lifts the cassock 
from in front of Matt and starts back. 

Parson. Hullo! 

Matt. Sanctuary, Sir! 

Parson. What d’you mean? Who are you? 

Matt opens his Burberry*. 
Oh! [That “Oh!” is something more than astonish¬ 
ment; it has in it a?i accent of dismay, as if the speaker 
were confronted by his own soul] The escaped convict! 
You oughtn’t to have come in here. 

Matt. Then where, Sir? In old days the 
Church- 

Parson. In old days the Church was a thing 
apart; now it belongs to the State. 

Matt makes a move towards the door. 
Wait a minute! [He has hu?ig up his coat and put on 
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the cassock, as if to strengthen the priest within hirn\ I 
think I read that you were that Captain Denant 
who- % 

Matt. Yes. 

Parson. [Almost to himself\ Poor fellow! 

Matt stares at him a7id there is a silence . 

Matt. Death isn't as much to us who were in 
the war, as it is to you. 

Parson. I know; I was there. 

Matt. Padre? 

Parson. [Nodding] Where have you come from? 

Matt. House of the two ladies over there. Left 
them fighting over me. Couldn’t stand that—not 
worth it. 

Parson. [ With a little smile\ Yes, Miss Dora wanted 
to keep you and Miss Grace to throw you out. H’m? 
And yet Miss Dora doesn’t come to church, and 
Miss Grace does. Something wrong there; or is it 
something right? [He stares at Matt] Are they 
after you? 

Matt. Full cry. 

Parson. Sanctuary? If I were a Roman. Some¬ 
times wish I were. 

Matt. More logical. , 

Parson. More powerful. This is a situation I’ve 
never had to face, Captain Denant. 
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Matt. Well, Sir, I’m just about done. If you 
could let me rest a bit, that’s all I ask. 

Parson. My dear fellow! Sit down! [ He pulls 
a chair forward ] I’ll lock the door. [He does so; 
then , as Matt looks up at the window , which is in the 
fourth wall ] No, they can’t see in. I expect you’re 
very hungry too. 

Matt. [Sitting] No, thanks—beyond it. You know 
that feeling, I bet? 

Parson. [Shaking his head ] I’m afraid we of the 
Church lead too regular lives. 

Matt. Not at the Front? It was pretty rife 
there. 

Parson. No, I’m ashamed to say—not even there. 
[While speaking, he is evidently pondenng and torni] 

Matt. [Suddenly] Well, Padre, how does it look 
to you? Giving me up? 

Parson. [Moved~\ Padre! [He takes a turn and 
comes to a sudde?i halt in front of Matt’s chair] As 
man to man—who am I to give you up? One poor 
fellow to another! [Shaking his head] I can’t help 
you to escape, but if you want rest, take it. 

Matt. [Suddenly] Wonder what Christ would have 
done! 

Parson. [Gravely] That, Captain Denant, is the 
hardest question in the world. Nobody ever knows. 
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You may answer this or that, but nobody ever knows. 
The more you read those writings, the more you 
realise that He was incalculable. You see—He was 
a genius! It makes it hard for us who try to follow 
Kim. [ Gazing at Matt, who is sitting forward with his 
elbows on his k?iees and his head on his hands ] Very tired? 

Matt. Gosh! I didn’t think one could feel so 
tired. My joints have gone on strike. I was a three- 
mile runner, too. 

Parson. Were you? Good man! 

Matt. It’s the strain here. [ Touching his head ] 
If they get me and I have to go back! Odd! I 
didn’t feel it half as much when I was escaping from 
Germany. 

Parson. Did anyone see you come in here? 

Matt. Can’t have—they’d have been in on my 
heels. 

Parson. Who’s after you? 

Matt. Villagers—and a constable. 

Parson. My villagers—and here am I- 

Matt. [Standing up] By George, yes, Padre! It’s 
too bad. I’ll clear out. 

Parson. [Putting his hand on his shoulder and 
pressing him back into the chaii '] No, no! Rest while 
you can. You’ve asked for sanctuary. I don’t know 
that I’ve the right to turn you out of here. I don’t 
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know—anyway I can’t. Take your time. I have a 
little brandy here. Sometimes we get a faint in 
church— [He takes a bottle and a little glass from the 
corner cupboard ] Drink it down. 

Matt. [Drinking it off. Pulling out the flasli] I 
say—I wonder if you’d return this for me; it’s empty 
—to that name and address. [He takes a tailor-sewn 
label out of his pocket\ I ripped it off this Burberry. 
You might say “with unending gratitude.” But please 
don’t give that name away. 

Parson. No, no; I’ll see to it. [Pockets it] Tell 
me! What made you escape? 

Matt. Stick a bob-cat in a cage and open the 
door by mistake; and see what happens. [. Looking at 
the Parson’s face] Oh! Yes, I know what you mean 
—but I’ve paid my scot long ago. 

Parson. Didn’t you have a fair trial? 

Matt. You can’t “try” bad luck. 

Parson. All bad luck? 

Matt. Well, I oughtn’t to have hit him, of course; 
original sin, you know; but for an ordinary knock¬ 
out six weeks is about all you’d get; and I got four 
years more for that Rotten Row rail. Yes, I think I 
was perfectly entitled to have a shot. 

Parson. If you’re quiet in your own mind—that’s 
the only thing. 
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Matt. Well, you needn’t worry, Padre. I shall be 
caught all right. 

Parson. [ With a smile ] Pm not worrying about 
that. Caesar can look after himself, he has the habit. 
What bothers me is my own peace of mind. I don’t 
like the thoughts that keep rising in it. You led a 
company in the war. And I lead- 

Matt. Your parishioners—um? 

Parson. Yes. [ Nodding ] When you’re gone—shall 
I be entitled to have been silent about you without 
telling them that I have been silent? Am I entitled 
to refrain from helping the Law without letting them 
know it? If I let them know it, can I keep what 
little influence I now possess? And is it right for a 
parson to go on where he has no influence? That’s 
my trouble, Captain Denant. 

Matt. I see. [ With a start] Some one’s trying 
the door. 

The Parson moves to the door, Right; Matt 
has started forward. 

Parson. \At the door] Who is that? 

Voice of Bellringer. Me, Zurr. 

Parson. No, Thomas, I’m busy; I can’t let any¬ 
one into the church now till Service time. [He stands 
listening, then returns, Centre] My bellringer. 

Matt. [In a low voice] The hospitality of God— 
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I shan’t forget, Padre. But I don’t want to be on 
your conscience. I’ll flit. Wish I had the wings of 
that dove, though! 

Parson. I have Service at half-past six. There 
will only be one or two gathered together, I’m afraid. 
Make a third. You can rest through the Service. 
No one comes in here. 

Matt. You’re a trump! But I’d rather go and 
take my chance again. It’s dark now. I don’t like 
to give in. I’ll bolt, and be caught in the open. 
You might give me your blessing. 

Parson. [Shaking his head] Not certain enough 
of myself—not certain enough. It takes a bishop at 
least to give a blessing. 

A veiy loud knocking on the door. 

Matt. Trapped, by George! [He spnngs towards 
the cassocks and blots himself out.] 

The Parson has gone agam to the door. 

Parson. [Rather sharply] What is that? 

Voice of Constable. Open the door, Zurr, please! 

Parson. Who is it? 

Voice of Constable. Constable, Zurr; open, please. 

The Parson, with a gesture of distress, opens 
the door. Enter the Constable, the 
Farmer, the Two Labourers, and the 
Bellringer. 
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Parson. I told you, Thomas, I could see no one 
till after Service. 

Bellringer. Yes, Zurr; but Constable ’e thought 
you ought to know as ’ow I zeed a man enter ’ere a 
while back. [He looks round.] 

Parson. What’s all this, Constable? 

Constable. ’Tis th’ escaped convict, Zurr. We’m 
after ’e. These tu men yere found ’e down to the 
old gravel-pit. ’E give ’em the slip, an’ we chased 
un to the ladies’ ’ouse yonder, wherr ’e gave us the 
goo-by again; and Tammas says ’e saw a man come 
in ’ere as sounds praaperly like the varmint. You 
ben ’ere long, Zurr? 

Parson. An hour, at least. 

Constable. Front door’s locked, but I got men 
in the porch. Be ’ee sure as there’s no one in the 
church? 

Parson. [Moving towards the church door] I don’t 
know whether you have the right to search a holy 
place; but look for yourselves, as quietly as you 
can, please. [He sta?ids at the church door to let them 
pass.] 

They go, with the exception of the Bell¬ 
ringer, who has remained by the vestry 
door. The Parson crosses to him. 

You can go too, Thomas. Pll stand here. 
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The Bellringer, with uneasy eyes and 
motions , crosses under the co 7 npulsion of 
the Parson’s glance . 

Parson. [Hardly moving his lips ] Now, quick! 

But as he speaks, the Farmer reappears in 
the church doorway ; the Parson has just 
time to make a warning gesture, Matt just 
time to blot himself out again. 

Parson. Well, Browning? 

Farmer. ’Eem not therr; ’tes zo bare’s me ’and. 
’Eem a proper twisty customer for sure, but we’ll get 
’e yet. [His eyes rest suspiciously on the Parson’s 
face .] 

Parson. [ With a forced smile ] He got away from 
you, then, did he? 

Farmer. Aye! ’E can run an’ twist like a rabbit. 
He’m a desperate foxy chap. What’s behind they 
cassocks? 

Parson. [Still with that forced smile ] I’ll look, 
Browning. 

He moves to the cassocks, and, from the middle y 
takes a look behind them, but to the Left 
only. And at this moment they all return 
from the church and he turns to the7n. 

Constable. Thank ’ee, Zurr; ’e’m not yere„ 
Tammas. Yu made a fule of us zeemin’ly. 
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Bellringer. [ Stammering] I zeed mun come in 
’ere; I zeed mun wi’ these eyes—I did zurely. 

Parson. [Looking at his ivatch ] Service, Thomas. 
Go and ring the bell. [To the Constable] I’m afraid 
I must ask you to go too, please, unless you would 
all like to stay for Service. 

A certain length of face becomes apparent. 

Constable. [Opening the door and beckoning the 
Men out] My juty, Zurr, ef yu’ll excuse us. 

Parson. That’s all right, Constable. 

Farmer. [Suddenly] Jest a minute, Vicar. Yu’ll 
pardon me askin’, but are yo zartun zure as yu’m not 
zeen this joker? 

Parson. [. Drawing himself up] What is it you are 
asking me? 

Farmer. Pm askin’ yu on yure honour as a 
Christian gentleman, whether or no yu’ve zeen the 
escaped convict? [After a moment's i?itense silence . 

Parson. I - 

Mate [Stepping out without the Burberry ] Cer¬ 
tainly he’s not. Sorry, Sir, I was hidden there. 
[Holding up his hands] I surrender, Constable. 

Farmer. Woi! The varmint! Got un! Worry, 
worry, worry! 

Parson. Be quiet in this place; and go out— 
You shame God! 
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ESCAPE 


Part II 


Astonished at this outburst, they slink out, 
leavmg Matt, Centre, in the grip of the 
Constable. The Parson is on his Left. 
Matt. [To the Parson] Forgive me, Sir! Oughtn't 
to have come in here. It wasn’t playing cricket. 

Parson. No, no! That you have done—that you 
have done. 

Matt. It’s one’s decent self one can’t escape. 
Parson. Ah! that’s it! \Ve/y low] God keep you! 
He watches the Constable and Matt go out . 
The bell begms to ring, as 

The Curtain falls 


End 
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But — Gentlemen Marry 
Brunettes. By Anita Loos, 
i voL-4903. 

This brilliant sequel to “ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes’’ needs no recommen¬ 
dation, for in it, the heroine of the former 
sensationally successful book recounts, in 
her inimitable style, the life of her friend 
Dorothy. The new book is perhaps even 
more amusing than the first. 

Six Mrs. Greenes. ByLoRNA 
Rea. 1 voL-4904. 

Miss Rea’s first novel has been highly 
commended by such eminent critics as Mr. 
Arnold Bennett and Mr. Frank Swinner- 
ton. In a series of excellent character 
studies, six interesting types of women are 
vividly portrayed and their life-stories inter¬ 
woven, the whole resulting in an admirable 
picture of three generations and their times. 

The Maracot Deep. By 

Arthur Conan Doyle, i vol.- 

4905 - 

The eminent author of thrilling and 
phantastic tales has surpassed himself in his 
new volume of four excellent short stories, 
the first and longest of which gives the title 
to the book. In it, a wonderful enterprise 
is made to appear credible. Two scientists, 
accompanied by an American mechanic, 
start out to investigate the uttermost 
depths of the ocean. They are successful 
and find there the remains of lost Atlantic 
inhabited by living human beings. The 
theme of the last story “When the World 
screamed” is quite unique, and it is told 
in the author’s best vein. 

The Poet and the Lunatics. 

By G. K. Chesterton, i vol.- 
4906. 

No other writer could do justice to the 
subject of Mr. Chesterton’s new book, in 
which much wisdom is offered in the guise 
of sparkling wit. The close relation of 
genius and insanity is the theme of a num¬ 


ber of thrilling tales, dealing with episodes 
in the life of a young poet and painter, 
whose high degree of intuition and ima¬ 
gination enables him to solve baffling pro¬ 
blems through “absence of mind.” 

Himself and Mr. Raikes. 
By W. B. Maxwell, i vol.- 
4907. 

By so eminent a critic as Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle Mr. Maxwell has been termed 
“the greatest living English novelist,” and 
his new novel, treating a deeply-interesting 
character problem with consummate art, 
fully justifies this eulogy. Oswald Raikes, 
the hero, whose good qualities are the 
result of continual self-repression in the 
cult of an ideal self, attains success and a 
prominent position in the world; his life of 
pretence, however, fails to bring him true 
satisfaction and his emotions suffer atroplij\ 

The King who was a 
King. By H. G. Wells. 
1 voL-4908. 

The celebrated novelist sets forth his 
suggestions for the development of the film 
in a wonderfully picturesque and intensely 
dramatic scenario. The hero, a young 
monarch of advanced opinions, goes all 
lengths in fighting his own war-party. 
Drawn by the force of his idealism, the 
beautiful Princess Regent and the President 
of the two enemy countries become imbued 
with the king’s ideas and peace is thus 
secured to three nations. 

Generally Speaking. By G. 

K. Chesterton, i voL-4909. 

Mr. Chesterton has brought his remark¬ 
able power of penetration to bear upon 
diverse themes in forty-two essays and 
disquisitions. Whether discoursing with 
inimitable esprit on “the Comic Spirit” 
or on “Sentiment”, on “Broadcasting” 
or on “Buddhism”, his point of view is 
always delightfully refreshing and original. 
Significant and deeply interesting contri¬ 
butions to literary criticism are to be found 
in the essays on poets. 
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Duchess Laura. By Mrs. The Mountain Tavern. By 

Belloc Lowndes. 1V.-4910. Liam O’Flaherty. i vol.- 


Duchess Laura, a great lady of singular 
charm, and the dominating character in a 
series of excellent short stories, is one of 
the author’s happiest creations. Hers is a 
gentle and kindly nature, imbued, never- 
thele-s, with intense vitality, and exercis¬ 
ing a rare fascinati- n to which her fellow 
creatures unconsciously succumb. The 
whole affords a vivid picture of English 
country life. 

One of Those Ways. By 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, i v.- 
49H. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is at her best in 
this thrilling lomance, enacted on the Cote 
d’Azur, in which a scheme of forgery to 
rob 'he Casinos of millions is admirably 
worked out. The heroine, a young widow 
of an English officer becomes unwittingly 
involved in the plans of unscrupulous inter¬ 
national crooks, posing as Russian a'isto- 
crats, and is saved from a tragic fate by the 
timely arrival of her English lover. 

The House of Gold. By 

Liam O’Flaherty. 1 V.-4912. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, one of the most 
eminent of Irish novelists has achieved 
work of marked originality. His new novel, 
a tale of love and avarice enacted on the 
Atlantic Coast, holds the reader tense 
throughout. Ramon Mor, an upstart of 
gigantic will-power, dominates his town 
by an astounding form of usury, until the 
witchery of his beautiful goldenhaired wife 
causes a conflict involving all classes to 
ensue, in which his enemies seek to over¬ 
throw him. -All the beauty and poetry 
evoked by the name of Ireland is contained 
in this admirable record of recent turbulent 
years. 


49 ' 3 - 

In the nineteen short stories contained 
in “The Mountain Tavern”, Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty excels in representing different 
aspects of Irish peasant-life, intensely vivid 
imagination pervades the forceful realism 
of highly dramatic themes as well as the 
lyric character of others. The atmosphere 
of the wild coast of western Ireland is 
rendered by a son of the soil, possessing, in 
a high degree, the Celtic gift of poetry. 

My Brother Jonathan. By 

Francis Brett Young, ivol.- 
4914. 

Mr. Brett Y r oung’s work has gained 
him high repute as one of the makers of 
English literature, eminent critics having 
compared his exquisite workmanship with 
that of Meredith. “ MyBrother Jonathan,” 
his finest achievement, is the life-story of 
a doctor practising in the Black Country'. 
Intense feeling and consummate art have 
gone to build up with delicate touches an 
unforgettable personality*, whose enthu¬ 
siasm for his vocation and unselfish love 
win all our sympathy. 

Black Roses. By Francis 
Brett Young. 1 voL-4915. 

Mi. Brett Young’s most recent novel, 
“Black Roses,” is a masterpiece, contain¬ 
ing a number of delicately drawn portraits, 
seen against the lurid background of Naples 
during a cholera epidemic. Paul Ritchie, 
an artist of English and Italian extraction, 
returns to the home of his youth, where 
memories of his first love are awakened 
within him. In this powerful story, vivid 
scenes and tense emotions are presented in 
beautiful and poetic language. 
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